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To Despise Reason Is to Despise God 


7 HY should we hesitate to recognize reason as a set- 
vant of religion? It is as much God-given as any 
; faculty that man possesses. To despise reason is 
to despise the God who gave it, and to deny ourselves the ser- 
vicz of the most effective agent that religion can possess. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth than to suppose 
that reason has had no place in religion. When Jesus was 
asked for the first and great commandment, he answered, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind.” And when he was about 
to tak2 his departure from the world he promised to send the 
Spirit of cruth unto his disciples, saying, “When he, the Spirit 
of truth, is com2, he shall guide you unto all truth.” Jesus 
not only gave his disciples the right to think, he placed them 
uad:r sacced obligations to put their intellects at the service of 
his gospel. It has been said that “from the day when the boy 
Christ remained in the temple to converse with the wise men, 
Caristianity has been the friend of the mind and an advocate 
of the increase of knowledge.” 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS OF A 

B Rte BEY REVIEWER 

& The goodjold summer time—for the re- 
viewer. If the output of books continued 
throughout the year with the intensity 
which characterizes the spring and autumn, 
particularly the autumn, there would be 
little hope for the tribe of reviewers. But 
fortunately the production of books fluc- 
tuates, and in the summer it reaches low 
tide. 

Just at present I am doing my level best 
to catch up with the spring deluge, while 
keeping abreast of the straggling summer 
stream. Personally I am almost even with 
the world, and by the time the autumn 
rush is on I expect to be ready for it, but 
the real trouble is that I am well ahead of 
the paper. I have enough reviews already 
written to fill my page for seven or eight 
weeks. 

Of all the books the reviews of which 
are written but not published I like best 
Carlton Hayes’s “Essays on Nationalism”’ 
and R. H. Tawney’s “Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism.” These are real books, 
throwing considerable light on troubling 
problems of the day. 

Then there is Seelye Bixler’s ‘Religion 
in the Philosophy of William James,” a 
book for every one who is interested in the 
most interesting of philosophers. Profes- 
sor Bixler, who is in the department of 
Biblical Literature at Smith College, deals 
with an aspect of James’s thought which 
has been neglected but which, as he shows, 
is of major importance. 

Waiting to be reviewed is “The Outline 
of Christianity.’ I have read the first four 
volumes, but I am waiting for the fifth and 
last volume to be published before writing 
my review. This volume was scheduled to 
appear some time ago, but there has been 
some delay. I am beginning to regret that 
I waited for the whole thing to appear be- 
fore writing my impressions, but the vol- 
ume should be out any time now, and I 
shall rush the review. 

This summer I have been connected with 
another religious journal and have had a 
chance to watch the methods of other re- 
viewers at close range. This particular 
paper publishes a page of reviews, just as 
the Leader does, but sometimes it has re- 
views of as many as thirty books in one 
issue. All kinds of books are included— 
fiction, juveniles, and, in a recent issue, 
even a book on palmistry. Frequently a 
book is reviewed in a single sentence, and 
it is only occasionally that any book re- 
ceives more than half a column. More- 
over, the editor takes just what the pub- 
lishers send him, only rarely asking for 
a particular book that he very much 
wants. 

Comparisons are said to be odious, and 
they selCom have much value, but I am 
more than ever convinced that the Leader’s 
method is sound. I think that fairly de- 
tailed reviews of two hundred kooks are 
better than brief reviews of two thousand. 


At least I can give the reader some idea of 
the contents of the book, whereas the other 
paper can give only the reviewer’s opinion. 
This is particularly important in my case, 
for a summary of the contents of a book 
has some value, while, if I am to take the 
judgment of some of the Leader’s contribu- 
tors, my opinions are not thought to be 
worth much. If I gave nothing but opin- 
ions I’m afraid I couldn’t continue to 
buffalo the editor into letting me encroach 
upon his valuable space. 

Also I think there is something to be 
said for a careful selection of books to be 
reviewed. The publishers who are most 
generous with review copies are not always 
the publishers who sponsor the best books. 
The particular journal of which I am 
speaking has failed to review some very 
important books of the past season simply 
because the publishers didn’t volunteer re- 
view copies. 

That is one of the difficulties of review- 
ing fiction. Of course the chief difficulty 
is that, unless one is to be content with 
very brief reviews, there isn’t room for 
both fiction and non-fiction. But it is also 
true that publishers are not very generous 
with the better class of novels, while a 
good. bit of the junk that is published is 
sent hither and you quite regardless. 

Speaking of fiction, I have recently read 
a novel that was published over a year ago, 
a novel that did not receive much atten- 
tion. I refer to G. B. Stern’s ‘““The Matri- 
arch,’’ which seems to me to be way above 
the average. It is a little reminiscent of 
Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga.” 

And then again, speaking of Galsworthy, 
there is “The Silver Spoon,” which con- 
tinues the story of Fleur Forsyte. Com- 
pared to the solidity of the earlier Forsyte 
books, it seems a little unsubstantial, but 
there are passages which show Galsworthy 
at his best. 

Gan. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR GEORGE 
INNESS, JR. 


The passing of George Inness, Jr., on 
Wednesday, July 28, was an inexpressible 
loss and a great grief to the members of the 
little Church of the Good Shepherd, at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida. 

The paintings which adorn the walls of 
the church bear mute witness to Mr. 
Inness’s devotion as a member, as well as 
to his great genius as an artist. 

With the wonderful allegory, ““The Only 
Hope,” ona platform garlanded with palms 
and flowers, a memorial service was held 
in the church on Friday, July 30. 

The exercises were in charge of Mrs, 
Louis J. Richards at the same time that 
her husband, pastor of the church, was 
conducting the last sad rites at Cragsmoor, 
INGaYss 

Mrs. Richards paid a glowing tribute to 
My. Inness as artist and as man, and spoke 
feelingly of all the little group of his fellow 

(Ccntinued on page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible a: containizg 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retributien for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of werds is required as a condition of fellewship, provided the abeve principles be professed. 


Editorial 


NOT ALTOGETHER CONVINCED 


OT Altogether Convinced” writes us (in a letter 
published last week) that our “‘God’s-in-His- 
heaven-all’s-right-with-the-world editorials” ir- 

ritate him, and that their optimism makes him pessi- 
mistic. 

We can understand this because we have to con- 
fess how irritated we have been by self-complacent 
fat old ladies who have babbled inane nothings about 
the “‘all,” and the “‘perfection,’”’ and the non-existence 
of evil, and the way we would see it when we climbed 
a little higher to the lofty seats which they occupied. 

Self-complacency, cocksureness, reckless asser- 
tion in the presence of deep and dark mysteries, is 
irritating and sometimes amusing. 

We have tried to make it plain that we do not 
pretend to know perfectly the purposes of God. We 
have freely admitted the possibility that other and 
different hypotheses may be right and ours wrong. 
This world may have come by accident. It some 
day may dissolve and all the race with it. It may 
be true that there is no God and no immortality. It 
may be also that there is an indifferent spirit or a 
malign spirit in control. 

We do not think so. With all our mind, heart, 
soul and strength we believe in a good God—limitless 
in power and in love, watching over us and seeking to 
do us good, and succeeding in so far as we let Him 
under the scheme of things He set up for the building 
of a perfect race of men. 

Our hypothesis is that this good God saw in the 
beginning that a good way for man to grow wise and 
strong would be by being put down in an unfinished 
world and told to finish it. God was not to keep His 
hands off, but He was to work through all kinds of 
laws, mental and physical, which were to be always 
the same and which man was to dig out and learn to 
use. According to our hypothesis it seems as if this 
good God had fashioned things so that continually He 
was pressing on man with these laws, stimulating him, 
prodding him, pulling him. It seems as if He were 
like a man saying: ‘‘Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock. If any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in and sup with him and he with me.” 

Apart from our optimism—which we are sorry 
is irritating, for that shows that it has not been wise— 
our correspondent is troubled by the sacrifice of 
individuals who have no chance to learn the lesson. 


He apparently sees that disasters teach and stimu- 
late us as a race, but he is thinking of men, women 
and little children whose school days are ended by 
the flood, fire, cyclone or pestilence. How can they 
learn? We do not know. All we can say is that they 
died deaths not unrelated to the vicarious death of 
Jesus on the Cross. We can say that there is no Good 
Purpose back of such deaths, overruling them for 
good, or we can say we have faith that there is. The 
latter is the hypothesis we take. 

They have to be studied in the light of the majes- 
tic purpose for the whole universe, glimpses of which 
now and then we believe we get. 

There may be light heed of human Edficunen in the 
course of nature, as our correspondent suggests. The 
man lost in the woods finds that the trees pay no 
attention as he sinks down and gives up the struggle. 
But is it not true that if he does not give up the 
struggle, and if he takes advantage of the accumulated 
experience of the woodsman, the fir trees give their 
boughs and poles for house and a bed, the birch yields 
up her bark for a roof, roots, shoots and berries satisfy 
hunger, and “‘our brother fire’ keeps him warm all the 
long night? 


* * 


WHAT WILL DR. PERKINS DO? 

HE choice of a permanent pastor for the Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washington is one 
of the important questions before the Wash- 

ington parish and the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. More fundamental 
than any questions of building or site or of relation- 
ship between the national board and local board, is 
the question concerning the man to be the leader. 
Dr. Rice, who went to Washington three years ago 
as the minister ad interim, resigned during the winter 
on account of his health. Although he is back in 
Springfield completely restored, and although he is 
greatly beloved by the Washington people, he has not 
permitted his name to be considered for the perma- 
nent position. 

Deep interest has been awakened recently by 
news stories carried by Lynn and Boston papers that 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Lynn, had been called to be the pas- 
tor of “‘a new church” in the National Capital, and 
would announce his decision on his return from vaca- 
tion» These stories, although unauthorized and in- 


———— 


accurate, have set rumors flying back and forth, and 
have made Dr. Perkins, the General Superintendent, 
and Lynn and Washington church officials targets 
for perfectly natural questions. 

The facts seem to be these: A committee of three, 
representing the General Convention Board and the 
Murray Universalist Society, of which the General 
Superintendent is chairman, took the matter up with 
Dr. Perkins and recommended that he be chosen as 
pastor of the new organization which is to succeed 
the local parish church in Washington. This recom- 
mendation went first before the board in Washington, 
and then to the Murray Universalist Society, which 
unanimously expressed its desire to extend a call to 
Dr. Perkins in ease the General Convention Board 
approved. The matter was put in formal shape and 
laid before the General Convention Board by mail, 
which gave approval, unanimously. The question was 
then put formally to Dr. Perkins, who took it under 
consideration. There it rests. It seems likely that 
the Washington society will get together in a few 
weeks and unanimously extend a call. In view of 
their previous action of course this is a mere formality. 
Dr. Perkins now has before him all the data he needs. 

On the one side is the pull of what may be de- 
scribed fairly as one of the best—if not the best—or- 
ganized Universalist societies in existence. The Lynn 
church combines in a marvelous way loyalty to gen- 
eral enterprises of the church and the highest kind of 
efficiency in its local work. Its minister is one of the 
first citizens of Lynn, president of the Associated 
Charities, chairman of the Red Cross during the war. 
He has back of him the support of some of the strongest 
people of eastern Massachusetts. He is welcomed in 
almost any of the Orthodox Protestant churches and 
sought for as the orator on many important public 
occasions. The members of his staff have won envi- 
able reputations throughout the denomination and in 
other churches.. It would be a tremendous sacrifice 
for Dr. and Mrs. Perkins to give up the close friend- 
ships of over twenty years. 

On the other hand is the call of the National 
Capital and of a cause to which Dr. Perkins has dedi- 
cated his life. If theologically not as broad as Massa- 
chusetts, Washington is full of liberal people who 
would like to see the gospel of the Impartial Love of 
God for all His creatures proclaimed with power. 

And there is the call of an idea which Dr. Perkins 
caught among the first, and to which he and his church 
at Lynn are passionately devoted—a church building 
in Washington which will be an adequate symbol of 
our faith and a society powerful enough to make its 
influence felt all over the country. 

There is the call of the little group now in the 
Murray Universalist Society—as fine, as loyal, as can 
be found anywhere. 

What will Dr. Perkins do? The great majority 
who have discussed the question have said, ‘‘He never 
will accept it in the world.” We believe otherwise. 
We believe he will make this great venture of faith. 
If he does, the entire church ought to rally to him 
and settle this Washington church business now, 
without waiting for any Five Year or Ten Year Pro- 
gram. If he does, we believe that he will see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
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BISHOP LEONARD 


It would be interesting to know who invested 
Bishop Adna W. Leonard with his responsibilities 
and with just whom he shares them. ‘‘We,’’ says Bishop 
Leonard, speaking apparently for the Anti-Saloon 
League, of which he is president, and for that portion 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church which may agree 
with him, ‘‘We are the keepers of the Constitution, 
of the flag and of American citizenship.” 

Are you indeed? Then we suggest, Bishop Leon- 
ard, that you accept your high responsibilities with 
more evidence of having taken note of the risks which 
they involve. We suggest that you do not hit out 
recklessly against ‘‘the Latins,’ whom you describe 
as “‘hordes of the least desirable nations (who) come 
here to down our Government.”’ We suggest that you 
do not play with the dynamite of religious feeling by 
declaring that “this is a Protestant nation and always 
will remain so,’”’ when the whole spirit of American 
law and American tradition breathes liberty of wor- 
ship. We suggest that you guard yourseli against 
kindling sectional ill-feeling by describing New York 
as having surrendered its “priceless American heritage 
to the hands of the foreigners who trample on our flag,”’ 
and we suggest that you go more slowly in describing 
those who wish to amend the law or reamend it as 
“social outcasts in the American body politic.’”’ These 
things we suggest because if you really are the keepers 
of the Constitution and the keepers of the flag and the 
keepers of American citizenship you will have an un- 
loved Constitution, a torn flag and a divided citizen- 
ship if you steer your course by sectionalism, intolerance 
and excommunication. 

If Bishop Leonard’s statement stood alone it 
would be unimportant. It does not stand alone. It 
is one of a number of similar statements which have 
issued recently from militant churchman, and it is time 
to ask what Christian end is served by egging races, 
sections and religions on toward hatred and suspicion. 
Surely churchmen waste fine opportunities when they 
plump for this sort of intolerance when this sort of in- 
tolerance is already so well managed by the Ku Klux 
Klan.— New York World. 


HIS is brilliant and fearless writing. It states the 
standpoint of this paper. Far more important 
than the question as to how we shall deal with 

the terrible evils which come from an organized liquor 
business is the question whether religious people 
are going to give support to a new outbreak of in- 
tolerance. 

“No governor,” said the Bishop, “can ever kiss 
a papal ring and get within gunshot of the White 
House.”’ 

Such an attitude toward Catholics puts the Bishop 
on a level with the Catholics who have made their 
religion official by statute when they have had a 
chance, and persecuted religious minorities. 

The good old American doctrine is separation of 
church and state—testing a man for political office 
by political convictions, abilities and record, and not 
by membership or non-membership in a church. 

The cause of temperance is hurt by such intem- 
perance as Bishop Leonard has exhibited. 

The cause of Protestantism is hurt by declaring 
that this is a Protestant nation and must remain so. 

The cause of constitutional government is hurt 
by attacking the patriotism of those who seek in 
constitutional ways to change the law. 
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The cause of Christ is hurt by such an un-Christ- 
like attitude and spirit toward great bodies of people, 
children of the same great Heavenly Father. 

Bishop Leonard does not properly represent his 
great church. 


* ok 


IS SLATEN A MODERNIST? 


HE fundamentalists take great pleasure in point- 
ing to Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten as a typical 
modernist, and in arguing that the slightest 

deviation from the creed they profess will land a man 
on Dr. Slaten’s platform. 

Dr. Slaten is the Baptist professor dismissed by 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., who is now pas- 
tor of the West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City. He begins an article in Collier’s by saying: 


The religion of our grandchildren will not be re- 
ligion at all in the common meaning of that word, be- 
cause religion, as to-day’s majority interprets it, pre- 
supposes a relationship between human beings and 
superhuman beings. 


Belief in a superhuman being he places on the 
same plane as belief that the earth is flat and epilepsy 
is caused by a demon. Our grandchildren will be 
taught to pray something like this: 


“The sun has gone down. The friendly dark has 
come; and it is time to sleep. Let me think over all I 
have done—good deeds to do again, bad deeds to forego 
and forget. Now I shall sleep, and grow while I sleep, 
and to-morrow I shall be happy.” 

These grandchildren will believe in a self-existing 
and self-creating universe. 

In the spontaneous and natural origin of life. 

In evolution. 

In determinism or the mechanistic conception of 
human nature; that is, the acts of human being are 
predetermined by his heredity, environment and his 
own experiences and choices. 

In the supreme value of human personality. 

That all religions have in them elements of truth and 
are worthy of our attention, investigation and respect. 

That Christianity, the figure of Jesus and the Bible 
itself are all the creations of the religious impulse. 

That the Bible is the literary product of ancient 
Judaism and early Christianity; that it is the natural 
textbook for us of the Western World to use in the study 
of the origins of present-day religious movements; that 
its literary form is such as to make it worthy of study and 
that its ethical ideals are in some cases acceptable. 

That Jesus was a man, born as other men, and that 
we possess few, if any, uncolored facts about him, and 
that his greatness may be enormously over-emphasized 
and idealized. 

That a serviceable moral life may be lived apart from 
any belief in divine beings. 

That the argument for right doing is social well 
being. 

That the great hope of humanity is an ideal social 
state. 

That this life is our only chance to make any con- 
tribution, and that death ends all. 

That democracy in government, religion, and in- 
dustry is an ideal. 

We have here a good man, who wants to do right 
and have everybody else do right simply and solely 
because it is right to do it and not because of any re- 
ward or punishment. 


We have a social being who wants to socialize 
all other beings so that they will live as brothers. 

We have a mind seeking truth and urging that we 
accept it without any thought of the effect of such 
acceptance upon our fortunes. 

We have an enemy of superstition, autocracy, 
greed. i 
Analyzing what he says, it appears that he does 
not believe in God, in Christ even as an authentic 
historic figure, in Christianity, in religion except as 
communion with nature in prayer, and most emphati- 
cally that he does not believe in immortality. 

Modernists like Dr. Fosdick believe in God, in 
Christ, in Christianity, in religion, in prayer and in 
immortality. Is it not a little unfair to give the name 
modernist to Dr. Slaten—that is if the name is to be 
used also for Dr. Fosdick? 

And do not the best of the fundamentalists want 
to be fair? 

Does not Dr. Slaten put himself in rather an 
equivocal position by continuing to engage in the work 
of religion, remaining as the pastor of a church and 
retaining his standing in a denomination? 

It is one thing to hold the substance of faith and 
another thing to deny the faith altogether. 

In substance Dr. Fosdick agrees with the Baptists. 

In substance Dr. Slaten repudiates the faith of 


Unitarians. 
* * 


A NEW DESCRIPTION OF THE LAST SUPPER 


E have attended Rotary meetings and have 
ourselves sung the songs about the com- 
rades, about smiles, about the little woman 

far away, which melt the heart and cause it to ooze 
out in trickling streams as the streams of perspira- 
tion ooze down each manly brow. We are for the 
Rotary and its ideal of the worth of every occupation 
and the union possible between the men in them. 

We have not taken too seriously the addresses 
made on such occasions either by others or ourself, 
for the champagne of good fellowship gets into the 
brain and brings rosy-colored mists before the eyes. 
But with every disposition to interpret good taste 
broadly, we must confess that something of a shock 
came to us as we read the following story from a Port- 
land, Maine, paper: 

“The Last Supper of Jesus was the greatest Ro- 
tary meeting that I ever knew,” said Stacy South- 
worth, principal of Thayer Academy and a past presi- 
dent of the Braintree Rotary Club, yesterday. He was 
speaking at the luncheon meeting of the Portland Rotary 
Club. . . . Boys from Moosehead Camp at Denmark, 
of which Mr. Southworth is a director, assisted in the 
entertainment.” 


The correspondent who sent us the clipping en- 
dorsed on it: “‘Isn’t this the limit? I thought “The Man 
Nobody Knows’ about the limit, but this beats it.’’ 

Quite true we have only a sentence or two from 
the gentleman’s address. Quite probable that he 
did not intend to be irreverent or flippant in the 
presence of the boys he had under him in class room 
and in camp. But one such comparison as this in an 
address is enough to put it in the category of things 
which violate the proprieties and lower religious ideals. 
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The Open Window’ 


Oscar E. Olin 


Sear) are so accustomed to the comforts of oul 
4| homes that we do not realize that they 
have not always existed. Table forks were 

PON invented in the sixteenth century. Queen 
Elizabeth had two—which she never used, however, 
but kept for ornament. 

In her time there was not a fully carpeted floor 
in all of Europe. 

Our Saxon and Norman forefathers built fires in 
the middle of their halls, and how the smoke got out 
of the building was its own affair. Chimneys were not 
built till the fourteenth century—500 years ago. 

At the dawn of history, we see in palaces and 
kings’ houses windows small and rude, but as we 
trace the languages back a little farther the word for 
windows disappears, and we know the houses of men 
were windowless. 

We can readily see how the life of man was 
widened when he set windows in his home. 

Man is a citizen of the world, and the great 
world is always ealling him and seeking to draw him 
into its own wideness. 

Tennyson sings this beautifully in the Lady of 
Shalott. 

Day by day she weaves her web by an open 
easement that looks out on a beautiful world. 


“On either side the river lie 
Long folds of barley and of rye 
That clothe the world and meet the sky; 
And through the field the road runs by 
To many-towered Camelot.” 


But a curse is upon her if she looks out of that 
open window upon the world. 

So she hangs a mirror before her opposite the 
window where she can see the reflection of all the 
busy life that goes singing by: 


“And moving through that mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot.” 


And the whole poem is the tragedy of the pent in life. 
We know that in the tenement district of New 
York City, that houses 3,000,000 people, there are 
100,000 dark rooms—not a window in them—not a 
ray of light enters there, and the only fresh air comes 
from a narrow air shaft in one wall of that room. 


And we do not wonder that out of the sweat-. 


shops and the narrowness and corruption of those 
rooms come the gun men that terrorize the streets, 
and the vice that makes that great city stagger on its 
way. 

We are so accustomed to take things for granted 
that we do not realize what changes are wrought by 
simple things. 

You sat by your window perhaps last May, and as 
you looked on wide fields the breath of spring came in 
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and the fragrance of apple blossoms or the scent of 
roses. Your mind went back to the days of childhood 
and forward to days of achievement, and you won- 
dered why you looked at your surroundings with more 
of peace and more of hope. 

And you did not know that you had been knitting 
up the raveled edges of life and smoothing out the 
tangled skeins of experience while you sat by the open 
window. 

I had a friend years ago who built the first sum- 
mer house on Wilderness Bay in the Snow Islands. 
He climbed a tall pine tree to get just the angle where 
the setting sun would shine with full radiance, and 
there he set his cottage. And in it he set a wide win- 
dow that should catch the full glory of the western 
sun as it shone across the bay. 

When worn and weary with his work and hurt by 
the fret and jar of life, he would go up to his window 
in the wilderness, and life would grow strong and 
sweet again. 

We have not begun to understand the deep 
ministrations of beauty and majesty and harmony in 
human life. 

The open window does many things for us, but 
two are of especial value. 1. It widens the outlook no 
matter where we are. If it opens into a court or a 
street or a garden it puts that much more into the 
circle of vision. And if it opens upon wide plains and 
billowy mountains and blue sky and boundless sea, it 
calls life out to watch it. 

If you could take a tiny jewel box of air from our 
sea level up to the moon, 240,000 miles away, and 
release it it would fill the whole orbit of the moon. 
For the great characteristic of a gas is expansion— 
indefinite expansion, almost infinite expansion. 

It is so with human life. The concentric circles 
of what we call civilization are but the temporary, 
boundaries of human experience. 

Wider and wider grow the centuries. 
more magnificent grow the views. 

We could not live through all of those ages, but 
we can through history open a window upon the long 
vista and make them ours. If you feel the tingle of 
adventure, then the “Field of the Cloth of Gold” is 
yours and every knightly adventure. You can rock 
on the waves with the Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa 
Maria. You can follow the Mayflower’s momen- 
tous journey. You can thread the forests and the 
mountain passes with Cortez and Pizarro. 

You can march with Alexander and Caesar and 
Pompey, or you can be a part of the wonderful migra- 
tion of the Aryan people from Central Asia—Greek, 
Roman, Celt, Teuton and Slavy—going they knew not 
whither but following the setting sun, till they spread 
over the continent of Europe to fill it and make it 
great. 

Or you can in a later day join the canvas covered 
caravans that moved across our own great plains 
toward the same western light till they came where the 
setting sun gilded the mountains and spread a golden 
beauty over land and sea. 


Finer and 
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If you have the blood of the warrior, you can 
fight the battles of freedom at Marathon, and Salamis, 
and Mars la Tour, and Runnymede, and Marston 
Moor, and Bunker Hill, and Yorktown, and Appo- 
mattox, and Verdun, and Chateau Thierry. 

Or if yours is the mind of the statesman you can 
stand in the meadow by the Thames and see the king 
and his barons put their seals to Magna Charta. 

You can mingle with the first parliament that 
England ever called. 

You can be bearer of the first treaties that broke 
down the wall of separation between nations. 

You can sign the document that established the 
first power on the earth that was a government “‘of 
the people.” 

You can see the coming of the World Court and 
the League of Nations. 

You see the putting away of old abuses. 

You see the passing of the caste system that 
bound men with fetters of steel to the lives of their 
ancestors. 

You see the coming of freedom of occupation, 
freedom of place and freedom of self. 

You can sit by the table of a gaunt man of the 
prairies while he signs the charter of freedom for four 
million slaves. 

You can stand beside the Czar of all the Russias 
as he proclaims freedom to forty million more. 

In 1859, as an eight-year-old boy, I read of the 
attempt of John Brown and a bare score of men to 
free the slaves of Virginia, of how they were sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed and broken, and John 
Brown was hanged as a traitor. 

Twelve years ago I stood by the open grave of 
the last son of John Brown as his body was lowered 
to its resting place. 

I saw the sunlight fall across the lowly mound on 
that winter day, and knew that nowhere in all the 
world that we call civilized could it fall upon the 
cabin of a slave. 

So swiftly do events roll on in these great days. 

' Set the window of literature in your life and you 
look out on the goodliest company that ever man 
could wish. 

Throw open the casement of that window and as 
you take a book in your hand, even in the silence of 
your chamber, your room is peopled with the wise and 
the mighty and the good and the great. 

You are never alone. 

So does life go owt through the windows of ex- 
perience to be a part of all the world. 

A second thing the open window does for us: 
It lets in the sunlight and the air. 

All life and growth upon our planet come pri- 
marily from the sun. All heat and light and chemical 
action are from the same center. 

The light that lifted the tree ferns and the 
forests of palms into the air millenniums ago is crystal- 
lized now in the coal beds of the earth. 

Natural gas and the vast reservoirs of oil are the 
fluid sunshine of ages ago. And they give out again 
the light and heat that fell upon the earth in those 
far off centuries. 

The sunshine streams in from the window, and 
though it may fade the rugs and the carpet it brings 
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cleansing and health and good cheer. Gloom and 
fear are banished by the sunshine, and the breezes of 
summer, too, come in. 

The winds that have caught up the salt spray of 
the sea—that have sung through the boughs of the 
balsam and the pines of the mountains—that are 
laden with the sweetness of prairie tind plain and hill 
and valley—the winds that have come from half 
round the world—will cool the brow and fan the 
cheek and bathe your whole body as you stand by 
the open window of your house. 

And there is health and healing and beauty in 
them too. So does the window bear its part in the 
give and take of life. 

I am to-night thinking of such an open window, 
far away, and long ago. 

It was in the greatest city that the world then 
knew and perhaps the greatest that has ever been 
built on the earth—the mighty Babylon. 

It was a window in the home of an exile who had 
never forgotten his native land—a prince who had 
been taken from home as a boy and who grew to man- 
hood in an alien land amid strange customs and the 
worshipers of strange gods. 

Although he was an exile he was the prime min- 
ister of the most powerful government of the earth— 
the first of the great world empires. 

There were in it 120 provinces, each with its 
royal governor. Over these governors was set a cabi- 
net of three presidents, and Daniel was the first of 
these three. 

Daniel’s life in Babylon had been an eventful one. 
As a young man he had refused to eat the meat and 
drink the wine of the king’s table, and had chosen the 
temperate life of a Jewish lad. As a result he grew 
into such strength and wisdom that he became one 
of the wise men of the king—the magi of the East. 

He was the only one who could interpret the 
dreams of Nebuchadnezzar. He, only, could foretell 
the insanity and the restoration of the king. He, 
only, foresaw the four great world empires of which 
the Roman was the last that shall ever be. 

When Belshazzar, the madcap regent for his 
father Nabonadius, gave his impious banquet, and the 
shadowy hand wrote the doom of Babylon on the 
wall, it was Daniel who interpreted the fateful words, 
and who according to the promise of the king was 
led that midnight through the streets of Babylon 
clothed in the scarlet robes of royalty, with the king’s 
gold chain about his neck, while the herald pro- 
claimed ‘‘Daniel is the third ruler of Babylon.” 

When Cyrus came it was Daniel who related to 
him the hope of his people. And when Cyrus, after 
the seventy years were over, sent some of the exiles 
back to Jerusalem, doubtless the grey-haired Daniel 
stood outside the gate and raised his hands in blessing 
over those who should go back to occupy and to re- 
build his native land. 

When Darius founded the great empire he ap- 
pointed Daniel as the one who held the confidence 
of all the people. 

When, tricked by the malice of envious men, the 
king decreed that if for thirty days any man should 
make petition to any god or man except only the 
king, he should be thrown into the den of lions to be 
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devoured, Daniel knelt before his open window 
morning, noon and night as before, to pray to the God 
of his fathers. 

And we are told that he was thrown into the 
den of lions, and rescued in the morning unharmed. 
How shall we account for that wondrous life? 

In a city of every falsity of corruption in places 
high and low, of the allurements of vice in the most 
enticing names, how did he live above it all? 

There is one very suggestive fact: The window 
of his chamber was open toward Jerusalem—away to 
the west a thousand miles, beyond the desert, beyond 
the hills of Gadara, beyond the rushing Jordan, to 
the hills of Judah and the temple of his God. 

And three times a day he knelt before that open 
window in prayer. 

When wearied with the streets of Babylon, its 
gilded palaces of injustice, the worship of its vain 
deities, the sordidness of its daily life, he came to 
that window that reminded him of the stern morality 
of his ethical faith and stood there till the west wind 
from the far Mediterranean that had kissed the hills of 
Palestine and the waves of blue Galilee, and the 
snowy crest of Hermon, swept in and winnowed away 
the dust and grime and dregs of Babylon’s daily life. 

The breath of that open window kept Daniel’s 
Jife clean. 

And in its strength he could dare the fiery furnace 
as his three companions did, he could meet the night 
of storm and death with Belshazzar. He could face 
the lions’ den at the king’s command. The time is not 
lost that a man spends before the open window of his 
hope. The seal of Babylon can not be set on any life 
until the winds of God play vainly about the closed 
lattice that shuts him in. 

The open window: Thereisthesecret. You have 
a great ideal and you have flung open everything that 
can keep its crystal clearness from your life. You 
have a high ambition and you have set open towards 
it the windows of faith and hope and striving, and life 
mounts up on wings like the eagle’s. 

You are bewildered in these days by the swiftness 
with which great inventions, great undertakings, 
great accomplishments, succeed each other. 

It is as if inspiration and yearning and longing 
and high emprise were tugging at us to fling all the 
windows of our lives ‘“‘wide open to the day.”’ 

And when we shall, what a glorious vision it will 
be, when we shall see all of man’s achievements and 
all of nature’s forces and all the beauty of the world. 

But it will be only the earth that we shall see— 
its mountains and plains and lakes and rivers and seas. 

And if we conquer the air and look down upon 
mountairs, and seas, and see the world as the eagle 
sees it, it will still be only the earth that we shall see. 

And if we shall learn the secret of the atom and 
the electron so that we can make material objects ap- 
pear and disappear at will, it will still be only material 
achievement. 

I do not belittle the wonderful earth. I do not 
belittle material power. But man is a spiritual being, 
and never in all eternity can he find final rest in a 
material universe. 

Every year as we pass into the winter we come 
to the Christmas season when we celebrate the manger 


birth at Bethlehem. It is and ought to be a season of 
joy and gladness to old and young. For, setting aside 
all theological questions of sacrifice and atonement and 
pardon purchased for humanity, the world has been 
different from that day. 

Hidden powers have been revealed that have 
made a new heaven and a new earth. 

That wondrous life and death and resurrection 
have set a new window in the earthly house of man. 
And this one is toward the sky. 

And what new and wonderful vistas are here. 
New visions of destiny! A vision of life and immor- 
tality brought to light! A vision of infinite love as 
boundless as God’s eternity! 

Through that open window men have heard the 
angels’ song, and through it for nineteen hundred 
years the winds from all the hills of God have been 
blowing upon humanity, and that explains this pres- 
ent day. 

But, great as are the things that have shone 
through that open window, we can see greater visions 
still. 

Instead of timeless destruction and the lurid fires 
of wrath, we see endless progression toward the purity 
of God. 

Amid the rumblings of discord and the building 
of battleships for sea and air we catch the vision of. a 
world of peace, when men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and 
nations shall learn war no more. 

Beyond the present strife and selfishness and 
misunderstanding of men and masses and nations, we 
see a world of harmony where there is nothing to hurt 
or destroy in all God’s holy mountain. 

Sorrow comes, and the mourners go about the 
streets, and tears are falling to-night in a hundred 
thousand homes that have been bereaved this day— 
forty million every year—but we see a world of joy, 
where “‘God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” 

In the midst of incompleteness and failures and 
the broken lights of life we see a world of crystal 
perfection. 

Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be! But we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is. 

Oh, what visions have come through that open 
window since Christmas day so long ago! 

O brothers and sisters, are our windows open 
toward our Jerusalem, toward the highest and noblest- 
things that we know? Are they open toward the 
boundless sky? It has been truly said, ““They who 
conquer the world must see beyond the world.” 

Jesus taught us that here is our strength and here 
is our joy and here is our judgment. All the winds of 
heaven are blowing through this lattice of the soul. 

In view of this how shall we live? How shall we 
order thought and action? Just this: 

Day by day we must stand before that open 
window, that window that opens to the sky, or kneel 
before it in reverence as Daniel did, and lay our lives 
alongside those mighty visions. 

This is our joy and our test. 
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Following the General Superintendent 
John Smith Lowe 


MHIS Ohio-Pennsylvania chronicle has been 
‘| started- several times since the pilgrimage 
ended, but each time it was interrupted and 
put aside. First, there was a Board meeting 
in New York, and that meant the preparation of a 
report. Then house hunting in Boston claimed my 
spare time. Finally moving, with all that is implied 
after a residence of sixteen years in one house, came 
along. The meeting of the National Council of Super- 
intendents crowded in on the heels of moving, and 
numerous short trips, State Conventions, etc., have 
claimed attention and absorbed time. 

That will do for excuses. Excuses are a good deal 
like explanations. Elbert Hubbard once said of them: 
“Ton’t make explanations. Your friends don’t need 
them and your enemies won’t believe them.” 

For weeks Stanley Stall, the State Superintendent, 
had been making preparations for a tour of the state 
that was to include a visitation of a number of the 
active churches under his care. He left no stone un- 
turned. Mr. Stall is giving an excellent account of his 
stewardship in the Buckeye State. At the time of my 
visit not a single church in his territory showing signs 
of life was without some kind of regular ministerial 
oversight. 

Stanley Stall is a real superintendent. He is the 
type of leader who believes in his job. He is after 
results. He is confident they can be produced. He 
goes after them and he gets them. He is putting 
new life into dead churches, more life into living 
churches, and now he is out to plant churches in centers 
where we have no churches at all. His name is Stall, 
but he doesn’t stall things; he starts them. And, 
then, he keeps them going. 

My first stop was at Columbus. I was to deliver 
the final sermon in a ten day series of meetings. My 
first visit to the Columbus church was in 1919 in con- 
nection with the ‘‘Million Dollar Drive.” The society 
had been without a minister for some time. The 
people were discouraged. They were ready to give 
up. The church edifice, badly located, was in a dilapi- 
dated condition. The walls were dingy. The plaster 
was falling from the ceiling. The Sunday school was 
gone or nearly so. 

Some forty or fifty persons responded to our call 
for a meeting. I told the story of the big drive. Mr. 
Bishop, then State Superintendent, took the floor and 
named the quota for the Columbus church, a generous 
sum. Herolled out a blackboard and asked the people 
to subscribe the whole amount for the denomination. 
Would they do it? Was it fair to ask them? If they 
did do it, wouldn’t it crush out the little life that was 
left in the church? Didn’t these people need all of 
their money at home if their church was to live? 
Many stronger churches had advanced that argu- 
ment. My heart was in my mouth. What was going 
to happen? 

But the people began to give. In thirty minutes 
the entire quota was over-subscribed. Prolonged ap- 
plause followed. Then W. O. Jameson, now of saintly 
memory, got up and said: ‘‘Now, then, what are we 


going to do about the future of this church right here 
in Columbus? We have raised all this money for the 
denomination. Are we going to let this church die? I 
say no. Before we go home we are going to raise 
enough money to get a new minister.”’ He then made 
a generous pledge of his own for three years, provided 
the others present would subscribe the balance needed. 
In a few minutes more the deed was done. My heart 
dropped back to its normal place. The big drive had 
secured some three thousand dollars for the denomina- 
tion and saved a church at the same time. 

The minister was secured. The old church was 
sold and a new one was built in another section of the 
city. I couldn’t help recalling these events as I stood 
in the pulpit of this new edifice on that Sunday morn- 
ing with the minister, the Rev. W. G. Price, facing a 
congregation of more than one hundred and fifty 
happy people. Mr. Price is doing a wonderful work 
in Columbus. Mr. Jameson was not there in person, 
but his spirit was in our midst. When he suddenly 
passed away it was a hard blow. With his money he 
had been generous, but he himself meant more than 
his gifts. The minister called upon his faithful parish- 
ioners to come forward and make up his annual sub- 
scription. They responded with more than was 
needed. 

The Columbus church dates back nearly a cen- 
tury, if we begin with the earliest services held in the 
city. Traveling preachers delivered Universalist ser- 
mons in Columbus shortly after 1820. Regular ser- 
vices were established in the court house in 1836. The 
society was organized in 1844. 

Mr. Stall met me at the hotel in the early after- 
noon, and we were off for Caledonia, about six or eight 
miles from Marion, the home and last resting place of 
the late President Harding. I can not tell you much 
about Caledonia, a small village, for the reason that 
we reached it after dark and left before daylight. 
Caledonia affords an example of how Mr. Stall is 
doing things in Ohio. When we entered the church 
the service was in progress, with the Rev. George C. 
Baner, D. D., of Akron in the pulpit. Mr. Baner 
preaches in Caledonia in the evening after he has: 
finished his day’s work in his busy church in Akron. 
My recollection is that Caledonia is a journey of some 
sixty or seventy miles from the city where they make 
more automobile tires—and better ones they will tell 
you—than they do anywhere else in the world. 

We were a little late and Dr. Baner was worried. 
I went at once to the pulpit, was introduced and began. 
my message to a group of listeners from near and 
far. 

It is good to visit these churches in the small 
towns and country districts. We get many if not 
most of our ministers from such congregations. They 
are generally staunch supporters of all denominational 
enterprises and they seldom if ever see the General 
Superintendent or any other official of the General 
Convention. I had a royal time with the Caledonia 
friends and shall long remember them. It is even pos- 
sible they will not soon forget the event. Univer- 
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salism in this town dates back as far as 1846, but the 
first movement lapsed and the present society was not 
organized until 1867. 

From Caledonia, we motored back to Marion, 
where we spent the night. Early the next morning 
we were on our way to Cleveland. We dropped Dr. 
Baner off at Akron, where he is about the busiest man 
in our ministry. Some day he and his people are 
going to build a new church in this great throbbing 
rubber.city. The new edifice would be a reality to-day 
had it not been for the slump in the automobile tire 
business that followed the close of the war. A deal 
was almost closed at the time to sell the present down 
town property for more than three hundred thousand 
dollars, but the prospective purchaser was hard hit 
and the church had to let him out. George Baner 
was not Dr. Baner at this time. The degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon him by St. Lawrence 
at Commencement in June. He has earned and de- 
serves the honor if faithful competent service to his 
church and denomination is the requisite for it. 

Universalist preachers were heard in Akron as 
early as 1835. By 1888 the society was organized and 
a stone church, “‘one of the finest in the state at the 
time,’”’ was dedicated in November of that year. The 
edifice cost $5,000. You couldn’t build much more 
than the chimney of a fine stone church for $5,000 in 
these days. The present building was erected in 
1879. 

The people in the Akron church are a wonderful 
group. A few weeks previous to the visit of which I 
am writing I stopped off in Akron on short notice for a 
conference with Dr. Baner. The event was not al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Glad- 
win opened their beautiful home in the evening for an 
informal reception. About thirty people gathered. 
I spoke briefly on matters of interest in the life of the 
church at large. ‘Then I was treated to a program of 
instrumental and vocal music that would have done 
credit to a company of grand opera artists. All the 
singers were members of the Akron choir. 

By late afternoon we were in Cleveland ready for 
another night of it. The weather was very inclement 
but the audience did not disappoint us. The people 
we wanted to reach were there and we told our story 
to an appreciative group of listeners. It was a pleasure 
to grasp the hand of the minister, the Rev. Rufus H. 
Dix, Albert Homans, the new treasurer of the G. S. 
S. A., and the brother of Carl Henry of Pasadena. Mr. 
Dix took the Cleveland church about six years ago, 
and his people recognized his good work with a $600 
increase in salary at the last annual meeting. 

Traveling preachers visited Cleveland as early as 
1820. Regular services were started about 1836 in 
the court house. In 1846 a partly finished church was 
purchased of the Methodists. Then the movement 
died out. In 1862 it was started anew. In 1874 it 
suffered another lapse. In 1891 the present society was 
organized and a chapel was built at Fourth and Wilson 
Streets. The present edifice out in East Cleveland is 
a very attractive one. It was built under the ministry 
of the Rev. Charles KE Petty, now of Binghamton, 
Nie ie 

The next evening we were in Kent, fourteen miles 
from Akron. The Akron people were invited to be 


present at the Kent gathering, and despite exceedingly 
stormy weather a goodly number were on hand. Mr. 
Stall’s idea throughout this visitation was to hold one 
meeting in each section of the state where we have 
several churches within a radius of twenty miles and 
invite them all to participate. The Rev. F. Osten- 
Sacken was just beginning his pastorate in the Kent 
church. The interior of the edifice had been changed 
much for the better since my previous visit. Before I 
spoke we listened to a musical program by local talent 
that was both a surprise and a delight. 

I was glad to visit the Kent church for several 
reasons, but particularly because it was to this place 
that a young man by the name of Quillen H. Shinn 
had journeyed in the early spring of 1867 to hear his 
first Universalist sermon. The minister at the time 
was the Rey. Andrew Wilson. The hall where the 
society was worshiping was crowded and the young 
man sat in the front seat. His rapt attention aroused 
the interest of the preacher. After service the two 
met. Young Shinn spent the day with the first Uni- 
versalist preacher he had ever heard. In the evening 
he spoke at a conference meeting. It was there in the 
home of Mr. Wilson that Quillen H. Shinn decided to 
enter the ministry of the Universalist Church. It was 
a decision fraught with great significance for the de- 
nomination. 

We were on our way to Norwalk the next morn- 
ing. Supper was waiting for us at the residence of the 
minister, the Rev. H. W. Wright. I hope Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright will stay in Norwalk many years. They fit 
the place and the place fits them. They are happy 
and their people, if anything, are happier still. 

Norwalk was settled in the early days by stalweri 
New Englanders from Connecticut. Not a few of 
them, most of the earliest settlers, came from Norwalk 
in the “Nutmeg” State and named their new -home 
after the old town they had left behind. Many of the 
present citizens proudly trace their descent in a direct 
line back to these old pioneers who came out into Ohio 
as soldiers of fortune in the better sense of the word. 

Again the weather was bad, but when we reached 
the church it was filled to capacity. The Norwalk 
society was founded in 1869 by Dr. Henry Lowell 
Canfield, father of the Rev. Harry L. Canfield, now 
serving the cause so splendidly in North Carolina. 
Before taking the pulpit I was informed that word had 
just been received announcing the death of Dr. Can- 
field in California at the ripe old age of ninety-eight. 
I began my message that night with a tribute to this 
saint of the heroic days in the early history of Ohio 
Universalism. I was in a position to do it. Back in 
1917 I had called on him in his California home at 
Pasadena. He was then ninety years old, but his mind 
was as clear and his memory as fresh as his spirit was 
sweet and sunny. I had the story of his ministry in 
Ohio from his own lips. In all kinds of weather he 
traveled over the state on foot, on horse-back or by 
horse and wagon, when railroads were not numerous, 
to preach in halls, residences, school-houses and in 
groves. There was little or no money in it for him. 
Most of the time he received his lodging and meals, 
but nothing more. He asked for no other material 
compensation. He was sowing seed and was content 
with the joy of service as a reward. Uncomplain- 
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ingly he did his arduous work and the hardships of it 
were as nothing. : 

There were people in the meeting that night who 
had traveled forty-five miles, by motor, to be present. 
After the service some thirty or more of us were de- 
lightfully entertained at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Cline. Light refreshments were served and the 
guests listened attentively while I told about the 
church at large, the Five Year Program, and all. At 
a late hour the party broke up and the friends from a 
distance began their long ride homeward. 

I shall long remember my visit to Norwalk, my 
golden hours with Mr. and Mrs. Wright, and the 
genuine, gracious hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Cline, 
not to mention the cordiality of the congregation as a 
whole. 

The next day I spoke at the Rotary Club luncheon 
to a group of enterprising business men, and in an 
hour we were journeying toward Bryan in the north- 
west corner of the state, about ninety miles from 
Chicago. 

The Bryan church, in an enterprising town of five 
or six thousand, was started shortly before 1898. It 
had been dormant for some time when Mr. Stall took 
up the Ohio Superintendency, but he went in and 
brought it back to life. The minister was H. L. Price, 
younger brother of W. G. Price of Columbus and John 
E. Price of Cincinnati. This young man was out to 
break records and he made good. He put Univer- 
salism on the map for once in Bryan, and made the 
whole country round about take notice. He ran ar- 
ticles and paid ads in the papers. He announced that 
admission would be by ticket and that a limited num- 
ber of seats would be reserved. The tickets, num- 
bered, were placed in stores and in the hands of indi- 
viduals for distribution. The impression got abroad 
that the tickets would be hard to get. Next it was 
advertised that the first lot of reserved seats issued 
had been quickly exhausted. Then the statement was 
made that an additional allotment of seats had been 
reserved, all in fact, except a few seats in the small bal- 
cony. Then it became known that the new supply of 
reserved seats had been quickly taken. The minister 
took advantage of a government aviation field near by 
and went up in an airplane twice and dropped dodgers 
and Universalist tracts over the town and countryside. 
He then came down and wrote up the story of his air 
flight for the local paper. Window cards were in evi- 
dence in the stores and shops. The night before we 
arrived he started out with one of his boys at mid- 
night and put upon trees, poles, buildings and fences 
narrow strips of colored paper telling the hour and 
place of the meeting and the name of the speaker. 
It was the most startling campaign of publicity I 
have witnessed thus far. The doors opened at 6.30 
p. m. and the people began to arrive early to secure 
the few seats not reserved. Long before 7.30 the 
church was packed to capacity. A special program 
of vocal and instrumental music was rendered, and 
then after Mr. Stall had made a few appropriate re- 
marks, as he did in each place we visited, I had the 
time of my life with that audience. 

The next morning we were on our way to New 
Madison. We enjoyed a social hour with a bountiful 
church supper such as the New Madison women know 


how to serve. There are two other churches near New 
Madison, one at Greenville and one at Palestine. The 
Eaton and Eldorado churches, sixteen miles away, sent 
over their minister, Elmer M. Druley, and a delega- 
tion to our meeting. A “flu epidemic”’ in the vicinity 
kept many people away, but the atidience was large. 
The Rev. Thomas Murray, the local minister, is doing 
the best work of his career on the New Madison circuit. 

Our service was nicely under way, and Mr. Stall 
was introducing me, when word came that a store was 
on fire two blocks away in the center of the town. 
The service broke up, but Mr. Stall had the presence ~ 
of mind to announce that the meeting would recess 
until 8.15. We all went to the fire. It was quickly 
extinguished. Promptly at 8.15 we started once more 
with all of our people back and a few newcomers be- 
sides. Mr. Murray facetiously remarked that he 
thought some one had tried to break up our meeting 
by starting a counter attraction. 

Saturday found us in Cincinnati, where the Rev. 
John EK. Price is crowning his eventful ministry with a 
real achievement. Mr. Price is on the air every Thurs- 
day night over a local broadcasting station, reaching 
a vast invisible audience with practical talks, stories 
and poems. He allowed me to read a few of the hun- 
dreds of letters he receives from his hearers scattered 
over the country. In his Broadwell School, during the 
winter months, with classes in music, literature and 
other vital subjects, he attracts classes numbering over 
one and two hundred. 

We have had a church out at Milford, about an 
hour’s ride from the center of Cincinnati, since 1836. 
The society has been active and then inactive periodi- 
cally through the years. Recently Mr. Stall has 
brought it back to life again by utilizing the services 
of a talented, consecrated young man as preacher, 
known affectionately to all of us as ‘Bob Cummings.” 
Bob Cummings served as a Y. M. C. A. missionary in 
Siam for several years. He is now in business during 
the day and preaches for us in the Milford church 
Sundays. He was licensed to preach about a year ago 
and will soon be ordained. He is a remarkable young 
man with a background of experience that is sure to 
spell success. Saturday night, in spite of the terribly 
bad weather, I preached in the Milford church to a 
good congregation of some of the finest people I have 
ever met. Long live Bob Cummings and his Milford 
people. 

Sunday morning I was in the Cincinnati pulpit 
and Sunday evening we were on duty in another 
church that Mr. Stall and Mr. Price removed from the 
inactive list. Hamilton is a thriving industrial city of 
some sixty thousand population. Ninety years ago 
our society there was organized. At times the society 
flourished, and then periods of depression have over- 
taken it. Two church edifices have been erected, the 
present one having been dedicated in 1891. For two 
years or more now Mr. Price has been preaching in the 
Hamilton church Sunday evenings. It is thus that the 
society has been reinstated again after a long period 
of inactivity. The people have rallied. The congre- 
gations have grown. Joy and confidence prevail on 
every hand. Again the weather was against us, but 
we could not complain about the attendance. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Lewis Oliver Hartman, Editor of Zion’s Herald 


Edward H. Cotton 


% NE of the most influential and stirring move- 
ments in the history not only of Protestant- 
ism, but of religious enterprise, was set on 

8) foot something like two hundred years ago 
in mEheland by those indefatigable laborers in the vine- 
yard—John and Charles Wesley and George White- 
field. John was the organizer and persuasive preacher; 
Charles was the composer of those melodious hymns 
which ever since have been sung throughout the 
ehurch; George Whitefield was the pulpit orator who 
drew thousands to the mercy seat where their sins 
might be forgiven. 

The Wesleyan movement swept England and the 
United States. So powerful was the desire to cleanse 
religion of all wrong—to establish a faith pure and 
undefiled —that countless multitudes of people ulti- 
mately declared themselves followers of the evangel 
proclaimed by those three men, whose spiritual con- 
secration and ability to present the appeal of the Mas- 
ter have not been exceeded. To-day, as a result, 
Methodism throughout the world has eleven million 
enrolled members. The number of adherents is esti- 
mated at thirty-five million. 

John Wesley was fashioned for leadership. He 
was also well qualified to outline a method and disci- 
pline in religion, as the great and practical organization 
of his followers to-day attests. He rode on horseback 
from twenty to sixty miles daily—a total of 250,000 
miles in his lifetime—always teaching, directing, ex- 
horting—like Paul, the apostle, founding churches 
wherever he went. He preached for fifty-two years 
on an average of fifteen times a week. He and White- 
field were the first and greatest exponents of modern 
evangelism. The principles Wesley laid down—his 
rule of discipline for daily living—have been faithfully 
followed by multitudes of devoted adherents ever 
since. And it is due to the genius of John Wesley 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church of our time has 
the largest number of followers of any Protestant 
body, and the most flexible organization. 

Looking about for one to represent that church— 
one who expressed the best in Methodism—we selected 
the editor of one of its leading journals, Dr. L. O. 
Hartman. We chose him not only because, as an 
editor, he is close to all phases of Methodism, but 
also because from experience and inheritance he is as 
well fitted as any to give readers of these interviews 
an intimate description of the vast and romantic 
Wesleyan movement. 

Lewis Oliver Hartman came from genuine Metho- 
dist stock. His grandfather, the Rev. David P. Hart- 
man of Indiana, was one of those hardy, grim, God- 
fearing circuit-riders who rode from settlement to set- 
tlement—the Bible, ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and St. 
Augustine’s “Confessions” in their saddle-bags— 
preaching, holding “‘revivals,’’ teaching the children, 
conferring the sacrament, solemnizing marriages, con- 
‘soling the bereaved, burying the dead. The story of 
these heroic, enduring men has never adequately been 
written; but their self-denying lives and Christian 
teaching are deeply engraved in the structure of many 


a prospering Mid-Western city. Hartman, like his 
fellow laborers, took what the charges could give or 
the people could contribute—often only lodging and 
board. The recompense mattered little, for he was 
engaged in a service money could not pay for. 

With such memories and such an inheritance, it 
was natural enough that the grandson should dedicate 
himself to a similar task. Passing through the schools, 
receiving a master’s degree and the degree of bachelor 
of sacred theology, he began to preach, meanwhile pur- 
suing a course of study under the late Borden P. 
Bowne, which finally led to the doctorate in philos- 
ophy. Later he became in succession superintendent 
for Ohio, of the Board of Sunday Schools, of the Insti- 
tute Department of that Board, and of the Foreign 
Department. In 1914 and 1915 he traveled widely 
through Europe and Asia, inspecting Methodist mis- 
sions. Singularly enough, he was in the Hungarian 
border town of Semlin, just across the river from 
Belgrade, July 29, 1914, when at the outbreak of the 
World War the Serbian capital was shelled by the 
Austrians. Later he traveled for six months in Europe 
and North Africa, studying different aspects of Sun- 
day school work. He has recently returned from 
Russia. He came back with convictions on the reli- 
gious situation in that nation which were given wide 
prominence in the daily and religious press, and, in 
co-operation with Bishops Edgar Blake and John L. 
Nuelsen, succeeded in raising a considerable fund to 
assist the reform movement in the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the field of theological education. But he 
has not only traveled widely—he has observed, em- 
bodying the result in a number of articles and books. 

Dr. Hartman is loyal, in a broad and charitable 
fashion, to the fundamental tenets of Methodism. He 
would have made a splendid circuit-rider himself. He 
has the physical equipment, the ardor, the devotion to 
acause. It were not difficult to imagine him removed 
from the setting of his office in Copley Square, Boston, 
and set down among the rugged trails and rough-built 
log houses of some frontier state. He would have done 
for the frontiersmen just such fearless and enduring 
work as he is now doing as editor of Zion’s Herald. 

An editor who publishes a thirty-two-page weekly, 
doing much of the writing himself, besides attending 
to an endless procession of details, is busy enough 
without being interrogated about his antecedents and 
his religion. Yet he paused an hour to relate the story 
of his enthusiasm for the Methodist way, giving good 
and logical reasons. And, in the first place, he ex- 
pressed admiration for the great Wesley. 

““Wesley’s idea,” he began, “‘was to bring a new 
sense of God and a new spirit of religion to the people 
of England. He wished to revitalize the Anglican 
Church, whose priest he was and remained to the end 
of his days. He was outraged by the evil and corrupt 
lives he saw among his fellow clergymen, and moved 
with pity for the common people in their ignorance, 
poverty, and wickedness. Thus vividly sensing the 
sorry plight of his country, he sought to bring men 
and women everywhere to a realization of his own 
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blessed experience of heart-warming in Aldersgate 
Street. Organizing numerous ‘societies’ in the Angli- 
can Church, he finally united them into what he called 
the United Society of Methodists. Wesley traveled 
sometimes 7,000 miles a year in the interests of this 
organization. But he was a profound philospheor 
as well as a traveler, thoroughly familiar with such 
books as Francis Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ and Butler’s ‘Anal- 
ogy of Religion,’ and with the teachings of Berkeley 
and Clarke. Perhaps the term ‘practical mystic’ best 
describes John Wesley. After his death, his works 
were published in thirty-two volumes. 

“He was always appealing to life and emphasizing 
personal experience. No element of persecution ever 
found its way into his theology. He laid down a 
principle for himself and followers, and_ strictly 
adhered to it all his life—Think and let think! The 
Methodist Church has ever since closely followed that 
exhortation. 

“We of this church are not much disturbed by 
doctrinal controversy. Our main stress is laid upon 
life and experience. In the polemics of the church we 
are not primarily interested, although we hold theology 
as the science of religion in high esteem. We do not 
make doctrine the final test of religion—that test is 
to be found in the life one lives. Wesley did give prom- 
inence, however, to the teaching of conversion, sanc- 
tification, and ‘the witness of the Spirit,’ or ‘assurance.’ 
‘Our main doctrines, which include all the rest,’ 
Wesley declared, ‘are repentance, faith, and holiness.’ 
These were the three corner-stones of old-time Metho- 
dism. He said men would know they were born again 
by the ‘witness of the Spirit in their souls.’ To-day 
these tenets are somewhat neglected. They should be 
revived and interpreted to meet the needs of our day. 
Few religious leaders in all history have laid such 
tremendous emphasis on the power of the Spirit as did 
John Wesley. 

“T was brought up in the Methodist Church, in 
the atmosphere of revivals, tales of the circuit-riders, 
and uncompromising loyalty to Methodist traditions. 
When the call came, I gravitated easily into the min- 
istry. Yet the feeling I had in connection with this 
choice was much more than a mystical one. I per- 
ceived that in this calling there was a rare chance to 
do good—particularly in a church that exerted only a 
minimum of doctrinal pressure upon its ministers but 
paid much attention to the way men should conduct 
their lives. 

“T am a Methodist because the Methodist Church 
is one of broad freedom—because it deals with life 
rather than controversy, and because it readily adapts 
itself to progress. With us, social Christianity is to- 
day the burning issue; and not Evolution versus the 
Bible, or Modernism versus Fundamentalism. We are 
vitally concerned to apply Christ’s gospel to economic 
and social conditions as John Wesley applied it to the 
individual. I am also a Methodist because of the in- 
tense missionary passion of the church, and its adapt- 
ability to this type of pioneering work. Missionary 
endeavor, to-day, does not attempt to proselyte—it 
tries to Christianize mankind—to apply directly to the 
life men live every day the ideals of Jesus. 

“Yes, we are for a united Christendom. We are 
not interested in ramming the denominations together, 
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however, in mechanical fashion. We are eager rather 
to find a practical path to permanent union, and are 
doing all in our power to discover it. The outstanding 
influence in this direction must be credited to the mis- 
sionary movement. Do you realize that it is Christian 
missionaries who are pointing the way to the best and 
most practical form of united effort? They see more 
clearly than we do here at home the folly of competing 
denominational enterprises, and ultimately will compel 
the leaders at home to take action. Union is coming. 
We may not see the consummation, although I believe 
we shall see it well on its way.” 

That which distinguishes Methodism on the prac- 
tical side is its genius for administration, its method, 
and its discipline. Dr. Hartman commented on 
this: 

“As an organization, the Methodist Church is 
efficient. It is geared up to get results. We have all 
the required machinery; bishops, district superinten- 
dents, secretaries, editors, pastors, and official boards 
co-operate with nice adjustment to push official plans 
through to completion. When we resolved to under- 
take a great enterprise, as we did in 1919, when we 
secured subscriptions amounting to more than one 
hundred millions of dollars for world evangelism—be- 
ing the first church to venture on a money-raising 
campaign of such proportions—we merely started the 
machine. Each part did what was expected of it, and 
the fabric was made. 

“But, like any closely knit organism, the Metho- 
dist Church confronts serious perils. It must beware 
lest in its zeal to warm up the church it start a destruc- 
tive bonfire which not only destroys property but 
sacrifices individuals. No other church needs so much 
to be on its guard against the evils of organization as 
Methodism, if it is to bring about Christlike results. 

“Tt must continually beware lest promising young 
preachers do not get an adequate chance to employ 
their talents.” 

I remembered that a professor of discernment in 
a Baptist theological seminary I once attended had 
criticised Methodism on the score that it lost some of 
its best preachers to Congregationalism because the 
Methodist pulpit, largely controlled by bishops and 
district superintendents, did not provide opportunity 
for budding eloquence. Thus the Methodists have lost 
such preachers as Jefferson, Gunsaulus, and Cadman— 
all three of whom left it for the more liberal and less 
hampered atmosphere of Congregationalism. 

Dr. Hartman, fair advocate that he is, agreed that 
there was a measure of truth in what the professor had 


- said, and that frequently preachers of the type referred 


to developed faster, came into wider prominence, and 
sometimes exerted more influence in a church less 
trammeled by machinery. ‘Undoubtedly,’ he said, 
“many of our young men feel pinched, not by ecclesias- 
tical control, but more especially by inadequate sal- 
aries. This matter of underpayment of ministers has 
recently been given a thorough airing in some of our 
Annual Conferences. The average salary of a group 
of 180 Conferences in which a recent survey was made, 
was found to be $1,612. This means that many men 
are struggling along on from $400 to $1,000, while 
relatively few are in the $1,500 class, and fewer still 
above it. Last June, at the conference held in Evan- 
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ston, IIl., in the interests of social service—a meeting 
at which representatives of the whole Methodist 
Church were present—the subject of ministers’ sal- 
aries was given long and careful attention, and the 
fixing of a minimum remuneration commensurate with 
present-day standards of living was strongly urged.” 

After six years’ service as editor of Zion’s Herald, 
Dr. Hartman is convinced that the religious press is 
the hope not only of the church but of the nation. 
Said he: ‘‘In these days of propaganda, one encounters 
so much distortion and misrepresentation that readers 
must look to the religious journals for candid and fair 
representation of facts. While the editors of religious 
papers, as others, may slip at times, the people may 
at least be reasonably sure that they are not controlled 
by any sinister interest. What the reader finds in the 
average religious journal he may accept as honestly 
written, and not affected by partisan, advertising, or 
any other unbalancing influence.” 

He makes no compromise with the new and fast 
developing school of humanistic thought. He knows 
his Methodist Discipline, and we may assume he spoke 
the mind of the church he serves when in this interview 
he said: 

“There is a very popular tendency to-day among 
philosophic thinkers, and even among Christian min- 
isters—particularly in the so-called liberal churches— 
toward a humanistic interpretation of the mystery of 
existence. What is humanism? Like socialism, it is 
variously defined. Doubtless there are some laudable 
types of humanistic theory; but, as generally under- 
stood, humanism corresponds closely to the traditional 
positivistic explanation of the world. In other words, 
the humanism with which many well-intentioned min- 
isters are toying to-day is, in the last analysis, nothing 
more or less than old-fashioned atheism dressed in 
modern garb. 

“Humanism is simply materialism with a new 
name, and is open to all the objections that may be 
urged against the atheistic explanation. Research in 
the field of metaphysics has always finally reached a 
blind alley with its ‘matter, motion, and force’ inter- 
pretation of the universe, whether the exposition 
moved on the low plane of crude materialism or on 
some higher plane of so-called idealism. Only as an 
intelligent World-Ground has been posited has there 
come a solution for the problem of cause and effect, 
and the other inexplicables in the realm of being. 
Humanism likewise has no respectable theory of 
thought and knowledge. 

“We would not press the pragmatic test too far; 
but religion, if it is true, ought to ‘work’ with the 
humblest members of the race. It ought to bring a 
new glow to the feelings, new insight to the intellect, 
new determination to the will. In short, Christianity 
should adequately meet the test not only of history 
and philosophy, but also of everyday practise. Hu- 
manism—atheism—has no help in it for the common 
man. 

“T regard humanism as a colossal example of the 
fallacy of the abstract—that is, the taking of our 
aspirations and motives and deifying them. I am an 
uncompromising believer in God, not only as an in- 
fluence but as a living personality—holy, wise, and 
loving, who is the Creator and Conserver of the uni- 


verse, immanent in all things, but transcendent. I also 
emphasize the magnificence of the immortal hope— 
here, and in the Beyond.” 

As we came to the close of our conversation, 
there arose again the question of the “social gospel’ 
to which Dr. Hartman had referred earlier in the in- 
terview. “The Methodist Church,” said he, “‘has 
taken conspicuous leadership among all the denomi- 
nations in endeavoring to apply the teachings of Christ 
to the present economic order. In this new pioneering, 
the followers of Wesley are true to their traditions, 
inasmuch as the founder himself took a most advanced 
stand on this subject, for his day, both in theory and 
in practise. But the Wesleyan doctrines of conversion 
and sanctification—so long applied only to the indi- 
vidual—must now be given a wider interpretation. 
They must be brought to bear upon the whole struc- 
ture of society in a highly developed industrial age. 

“Social problems abound on every hand; for the 
race is in the throes of another great struggle for free- 
dom. Racial inequalities, militarism, industrial strife, 
lawlessness, and a multitude of other dangers to-day 
threaten mankind. It is, of course, of the utmost im- 
portance, in the face of these grave modern conditions, 
that moral renewal shall take place in the hearts of 
individual men and women; but it is likewise essential 
that the church shall direct its attention in an intelli- 
gent and forceful way to the reformation of society. 
What can be said of a ‘Christian nation’ which in its 
immigration legislation registers hatred of the so- 
called ‘inferior races?’ How can we reconcile the pro- 
fession of Christ, in private life, on the part of an in- 
dividual who in business follows the principle of 
strangling competition to the bitter end? How can 
we praise the Prince of Peace in the church and yet 
in daily conversation countenance and even endorse 
wholesale murder in the form of warfare? These are 
a few of the questions that those who would limit the 
application of religion to the individual must answer. 

“No, the task of living together in the spirit of 
Christ presses upon us. We can not—we must not— 
evade the issue. It is true, of course, that the problem 
literally teems with complexity, and its final solution 
will tax to the utmost the resources of technical ex- 
perts; but the church of the eternal God must not 
evade its duty. It must denounce collective sins, un- 
cover the hypocrisies of big and unscrupulous buc- 
iness, enlist men who possess both great wealth and 
sensitive consciences in the crusade for a new and 
better world, and point the way to a practical realiza- 
tion of brotherhood everywhere in society.” 

* % * 
A GOOD DEFINITION OF “VALUE’’ 

At times we lift our wearied head from the more ponderous 
writers of economics and turn to that sound and clear-thinking 
economist, Mr. Dooley. 

As quoted by Finley Peter Dunne in a recent issue of Liberty, 
Mr. Dooley gives a brief but brilliant definition of two theories 
of value. 

Mr. Dooley’s friend, ‘‘Larkin, who’s a Socialist,” says: 

“Th’ value iv a hat is the labor I put into it.” 

To which the wise Mr. Dooley replied: 

“Th’ value iv a hat is how much I want it.” 

How much simpler, how much more easily understood, than 
discussions of “labor value,” “use value,” “exchange value!”— 
Nation’s Business. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXXVIII An August Week End in Maine 


Johannes’ 


HIS week end began on a Thursday night and 
C ended on a Wednesday morning—nearer a 

Be, week than a week end, but it involved only 
three and one-half days’ absence from the 
office. 

It gave us four nights and three days in the heart 
of the Maine wilderness, delightful trips going and 
coming, real recreation, refreshment and rest. 

We did not have to study guide-books to find 
where to go or how to get there. The rest began when 
a friendly West Indian porter called ‘‘Number four,” 
reached into a taxi for our bags and carried them on 
to a steamboat. From then on everybody worked 
but Johannes and the Madame. 

Thirty-five years ago a cultured New York law- 
yer, Allen Grant, was spending a few weeks at Bar 
Harbor, where he ran upon a curious:old Maine guide, 
trapper, hunter and adventurer named “Jock.”’ Jock 
told him of the beauties of a large lake in the woods 
where he lived called Nicatous, north of Bar Harbor, 
and of the wild country around. The waters of Lake 
Nicatous went into the Penobscot, he said, but short 
carries took one to the head waters of the Machias, 
of the St. Croix, and other rivers. 

In every direction there stretched primeval forest 
broken by hundreds of lakes. Mr. Grant finally went 
up to Nicatous on a fishing trip and was strongly 
attracted to the region. With congenial friends he 
visited “Jock’’ each year for two or three years, 
staying with the old fellow in his log cabin. The food 
was good but the beds were hard, and Mr. Grant and 
his friends therefore decided to build a sleeping place 
and send up some good beds from New York, using 
old Jock’s place as before for meals. They bought an 
acre or more and built a house. Jock got into trouble 
soon after and had to sell out, so they bought in addi- 
tion the thirty or more acres he owned and formed a 
modest club to hold it. That club is the Nicatous 
Club of to-day. It is situated on a point four miles 
up Lake Nicatous from the outlet, and six miles from 
the foot of the lake. There have been fires and 
changes—old Jock’s cabin has fallen down, a cook 
house or two has gone up in smoke—but to-day the 
club of forty members has three main buildings, 
acomfortable club house up from the water containing 
nine or ten sleeping rooms, each with two beds, and a 
large lounging room with a fireplace, a bunk house 
for guides, and a cook house down at the edge of the 
lake with dining-room, kitchen and living quarters for 
the steward and his family. 

In this unostentatious, democratic way the club 
began. The people who started it naturally attracted 
to it their own kind, as clubs and lodges and churches 
always have done since the world began. Through 
the years, it has been made up of cultured people of 
the towns or cities, lovers of hunting and fishing, 
students of nature, and especially those who feel the 
call of the wilderness where moose and deer and bear 
still roam and salmon and trout populate the waters. 
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Mr. Grant has been dead twenty-six years, but 
his daughter, a charming lady, and his son, a born 
naturalist, are members of the club. His son-in-law, 
Marshall Bacon, an official of the New York Central 
Railroad, was an officer of the club until his early 
death. Mr. Grant’s granddaughters, two lovely girls 
lately out of Vassar, go by during the season every day 
in their canoe from a neighboring island, and often 
come in. 

Under Mr. Bacon’s picture in the big room of the 
club some member pasted these words, which all the 
old members assert give just a glimpse of the attrac- 
tive, magnetic personality of this interesting, lovable 
man: 


“For still himself he bore at manhood’s simple level, 
And whenever he met a stranger there he left a friend.” 


Brothers of the Madame went into the club in 
its early days. Later she joined herself, then I joined, 
and for years we have been dreaming of the time 
when we could go there together. 

To reach the depths of the wilderness no longer 
is difficult. In the old days, to get to Nicatous one 
had to travel by buckboard from Enfield, twenty-two 
miles over rough roads, in some places built of cor- 
duroy, an all day journey. Now on Monday after- 
noons in the club we can read Sunday’s New York 
Times. One can leave Boston by rail at 7.40 p. m., 
get out at Enfield, Me., at 4.30 a. m. and reach the 
club for breakfast. Or one can do as we did, take the 
night boat, 234 miles to Bangor, motor sixty-two 
miles over hard roads to the outlet of the lake, and 
take a canoe the four miles up the lake, getting to 
the camp by 3 p. m. if everything is on time. Our 
boat was late, so we arrived at 4. But a little more 
than a night’s journey can take one out of the hot, 
muggy, sticky streets of New York and Boston and 
put him in a rocky clearing in the deep fragrant woods, 
where he can look down on the shining waters of one 
of the loveliest lakes of Maine, and the travel incident 
to the transformation may be as delightful as the 
transformation itself. 

It was hot that week in Boston, the most opti- 
mistice will have to admit, and the humidity broke the 
record. On a Monday night I went down to the old 
Bangor boat with my brother and his sturdy twelve- 
year-old daughter—not to go myself but to see them 
off for Nicatous—and all of us were dripping with per- 
spiration. There was little relief from the heat and 
humidity night or day. On the upper deck of his boat 
sat a bubbling, effervescing, brilliant little lady sur- 
rounded by four lovely children. She was the center 
of attention. The still cameras and motion cameras 
were busy, reporters were interviewing her, and she 
was making everybody laugh with her quick retorts. 
It was Lady Astor, the former Nancy Langhorne of 
Virginia, wife of Lord Astor, and the first woman mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in England. The 
Madame and I have believed in her and admired her 
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since we were entertained at her home in London 
with the Sherwood Eddy party of 1923. My brother 
told me afterward that all the way to Camden, 
where she disembarked for-a visit to her sister, the 
wife of Charles Dana Gibson the artist, her personality 
pervaded the whole boat. 

Three nights later the Madame and I chugged 
away for Maine on the Belfast, a sister boat. With 
us were a youthful uncle and aunt, also members of 
the club—youthful, I assert, because they are just 
my age instead of being a generation ahead. Over 
us sailed the gigantic airship Los Angeles, which was 
visiting Boston that day to adjust the compasses. 
She was up and down the north shore all the evening— 
a majestic spectacle in the darkening sky. We had 
the Los Angeles to start with and a canoe to end 
with—one of the graphic illustrations about us almost 
every day of the dramatic progress of mankind. 

This sail to Bangor is worth taking just for itself. 
It gives one magnificent views of Boston harbor, the 
great city itself outlined against the western sky, 
the flashing lights along the north shore, a cool, quiet 
evening, the best clam chowder in “Yankeedom,”’ then 
peaceful, restful sleep—most of the night. 

We had a typical steamboat crowd—young peo- 
ple making love, old people growling about the cinders, 
thin people buttoning up their overcoats and sweaters, 
fat people panting, poetic people exclaiming over the 
sunset (well worth exclaiming over this night), cour- 
teous people pointing out Salem or Thatcher’s Lights 
for the man next to them, and selfish people hanging 
on like grim death to two armchairs although they 
could use only one. 

We knew the way we were to go, and we were 
not surprised by the usual racket at Rockland. In 
fact I waked up before it began to enjoy it to the 
full. Between 3 and 5 a. m. usually we lie there, 
loading and unloading freight—thump, bang, crash, 
roll boys roll, bang, crash, thump, roll, roll, roll. 
The hand trucks.carried the tune, the gangplank did 
the staccato, the bales and boxes and crates supplied 
the thumping and the bumping of the grand chorus. 
The red and green lights on the dock were burning 
brightly, a yellow light was flashing, and all the stars 
were shining above us as we came slowly into Rock- 
land. The sun was up when we pulled away, lighting 
up the beautiful hills of Camden. 

Deep peace falls then on amused and exasperated 
alike, and with no sound but little waves lapping the 
bow the passengers fall into the second sleep, the 
beauty sleep, the blessed sleep of complete and abso- 
lute let go. 

Day dawned perfect. My youthful uncle and 
aunt rejoiced at the autumn clearness of the air, for 
two of their boys, councilors in a camp, were waking 
up this morning on the summit of Mt. Washington. 

Under perfect conditions, we sailed across Penob- 
scot Bay and up the river—past palatial summer 
homes, and luxurious private yachts, and tents on the 
shore. 

Samuel A. Eliot remarked to us just as we were 
casting off in Boston that the people who seek rest in 
Maine are divided into “‘salt water people and fresh 
water people.” “And we,” he went on, “are salt 
water people.”” The family of President Eliot have 
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been associated with Northeast Harbor for many 
years. The Madame and I love the salt water. But 
living practically all the year at sea level, it is a greater 
change for us to get to the higher country inland. 

At Bangor we were lucky to get a driver who 
inspired confidence by his personality, who drove 
rapidly, steadily and cautiously, without racing, and 
who was willing to take three hours for the trip and 
let us enjoy it. We followed the Penobscot valley for 
forty-four miles—past the Penobscot Valley Country 
Club, where we had been invited to luncheon (in- 
stead we had bread and cheese as we sped along), 
past Veazie, Orono and the buildings of the State 
University, Oldtown, with its tribe of Indians and 
Indian arts, Costigan, a breeding place of Maine 
mosquitoes, Passadumkeag, where we had a “‘panne’’ 
as the French call a punctured tire—pronounced 
enough like pang to fit tire trouble. The “‘panne” 
made it possible for us to get out and walk. 

At Enfield we turned more to the eastward. At 
Burlington we began to leave settled country behind. 
At Saponac, we said good-by to the last post office 
with eight miles still to go, and then we entered the 
woods. The Rev. Floyd Cornish of New York, 
whom we fourd at the camp, remarked that night at 
dinner, “It is one of the most wonderful forest drives in 
the state.” The road is rather narrow and winding, 
but hard. The woods stand thick up to the very edge 
of the road, with great boulders scattered through 
them. Now and then we crossed the outlet of a lake, 
and once we passed quite a pond, but generally the 
forest was unbroken. 

Willis White, now seventy-three years old, who 
has guided for my brother-in-law, Mr. Romaine, the 
president of the club, and for Mr. Calkins, the treas- 
urer, for many years, and Glidden, a powerful built 
guide of forty or thereabouts, met us at the dam, 
where the lumber company has a camp. We were 
disappointed to find we were to go in a motor-boat 
and tow the canoes, but when we started we were 
thankful enough for the power. We had to face a 
southwester which kicked up asea. With four people, 
two guides and all the baggage, we would have had a 
fight for it without the power-boat. As it was it took 
us an hour to go four miles. 

Nicatous attracts two kinds of campers—those like 
my brother and uncle who merely use it as a base 
from which to take canoe trips into the more remote 
wilds, and those who are content to fish in a lake ten 
miles long, sit on the porch of a roomy club house, 
and eat three meals a day prepared by a chef who 
knows his business. 

Though the Madame has made the hard trips in 
the years past, this year both of us were content to 
stay at the club. It was hot for Maine, up to 89 
degrees one day, above 80 degrees every day except 
the last. Our veteran guide did not have a hard time 
with us. 

The main building of the club is placed on a 
high point at a great bend of the lake. One leaves 
the lake, climbs up to the club house, goes through 
from back down to front, and there the lake is again 
before him. In sight there are silvery stretches of 
water, little wooded islands, distant blue mountains, 
miles of forest. In the rough rocky clearing where 
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the camp is set there is grass for the one cow which 
supplied us with milk. She is tethered, so that her 
“fierce aspect’”’ does not alarm the Madame so much. 
All of my stroking the cow’s nose, all my rubbing her 
neck, did nothing to change the Madame’s fixed view 
of the ferocity of cows. By submarine or enemy 
mine field she is not much disturbed. By a cow much 
of the joy of a promenade may be taken away. So 
consistent we mortals are. 

I would not go fishing on Sunday, but I would 
write a book review. I would not fish myself, but I 
would give my blessing to my brother and uncle who 
took the view that the larder must be replenished, 
and I would eat their fish. 

Near the porch of the club house blueberries grew 
thick. A cedar waxwing on a low blueberry bush, 
all lighted up in the rising sun, made one of the unfor- 
gettable views. 

Old friends like everlasting grew between the 
rocks. There were a few white daisies, and buttercups, 
clumps of black-eyed susans, yarrow and golden-rod. 

At the edge of the woods there were ferns, bunch 
berries, and more blueberries. On the site of an old 
building, a thick growth of raspberries, loaded with 
the ripe fruit. 

As to the fishing, suffice it to say that we stayed 
at a fishing club, took out official ‘Non-resident 
Licenses to Fish in the State of Maine” at $3.15 each, 
and had our licenses in our possession while we were 
“Sn the fields or forests or waters or ice of the state” 
as further specified in the statute. 

We are not required to incriminate ourselves fur- 
ther except to say that it was hot August weather 
and every fisherman knows that trout and salmon 
take their vacation in August also. The Madame 
caught a beautiful mess of white perch. With the 
perch of my brother and those of the Cornish- Mitchell 
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party these gave us fish for the table and provided a 
chowder for our last night which will long remain a 
happy gastronomic memory. When my brother and 
our little niece came back from their long three night 
trip to Horseshoe, Sabeo, Green Lake and other re- 
mote places, they brought the twenty-five trout se- 
cured on their last day of fishing, in perfect condition 
and most delicious. Ramsdell, steward and cook, is 
a chef competent to command the highest wages, and 
the club secured him because he wanted to live at 
Nicatous for his daughter’s health. His griddles and 
maple syrup, his hot bread and muffins and turnovers, 
his bacon and eggs, his raspberry pie and his cakes, 
were talked over many a night after the meals. 

We have no right to complain much about the 
hardships of the woods. 

At the “Little Hill Farm” we thought we had 
been set down in a great silence, but it was not like 
the silence of the woods and waters in the interior of 
Maine. 

At-the farm, though the quiet stood in striking 
contrast to the noise of Boston or Cobleskill, we had 
the sounds of an agricultural region—not unpleasing 
but different from the sounds of this Maine wilderness. 
We could hear the freight trains, two or three miles 
away, toiling laboriously up a heavy grade from one 
side of a watershed to the other, and deep-toned 
whistles of passenger trains between Albany and Bing- 
hamton, the rattle of a farm wagon, a rooster crow- 
ing, a man calling his cows, the motors on the moun- 
tain road a mile above us, and Carlo, Rover, Tim and. 
Fido broadcasting at irregular intervals by day and 
night from their different hill stations. In the Maine 
wilderness there was the put-put of a motor-boat a 
few times a day, the voices of one’s own guides or com- 
panions, but no other sounds associated with man. 

The Bangor-Boston Boat, Aug. 10. 


The Nestorian Church Militants 


John Bayne Ascham 


N English missionary, long resident in Kur- 
distan, once said: “It is the grossest injus- 
tice to judge the modern East by a twentieth 
century standard. If you choose to go and 

live in medieval times, you must not complain if the 

people act in a fashion reminiscent of that age. It is 
better to cultivate a sense of historical perspective in- 
stead, and enjoy the picturesqueness of things.” 

If this sound advice is kept in mind it will be 
easier to understand what has taken place in Irak and 
Kurdistan in recent months. We may not be able to 
appreciate the picturesqueness of British and Turkish 
antagonism in the vilayet of Mosul, nor even the at- 
tempt of the British to locate once more the trouble- 
some Assyrian Christians in their paternal lands; but 
we will be spared the blunders into which uninformed 
good-will for these unfortunate Christians may lead us. 

Since the World War Great Britain, in the name 
of the Kingdom of Irak, has laid claim to an irregular 
tract of plains, hills, mountains, and tableland ex- 
tending northward from the town of Mosul seventy- 
five miles, and stretching from the northeast corner of 
Syria on the eastern bank of the Tigris River, to the 


border of Persia, a distance of more than two hundred 
and fifty miles. Great Britain has claimed this terri- 
tory for three reasons: to protect her oil concessions, 
to give Irak a defensible northern boundary, and to 
reward the Assyrian Christians who espoused the 
cause of the Allies during the World War. 

The reported expulsion, with accompanying atroc- 
ities, of these Assyrian or Nestorian Christians by 
the Turks compels all honest critics to seek a true 
historical perspective of this Assyrian mountain 
world and its medieval life. 

The Nestorian Christians, to this day regarded as 
heretics by the Orthodox Churches, having been 
driven out of Constantinople by their Christian breth- 
ren in the fifth century, once patterned their lives 
after the Gospel, and for many centuries in Mesopo-- 
tamia and Persia were noble missionaries and martyrs 
of the Christian faith. At the time that Persia and 
Syria succumbed to the warriors of Islam, the Patri- 
arch of the Nestorian Church secured most favorable 
terms. from their conquerors, and, removing the patri- 
archate to Bagdad, lived on good terms with the 
Caliphs. It was during the barbaric invasions of the 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that the Assyrian 
Church degenerated. To escape the terrible cruelties 
of Tamerlane, the remnant of the Assyrian Christians 
fled into the mountains of Kurdistan, where for the 
most part they maintained themselves until the out- 
break of the World War. Those who remained in 
Mesopotamia and Persia came under the influence of 
Jesuit missionaries, who succeeded in winning from 
this ancient church a partial allegiance to Rome. 
These proselytes now constitute the Chaldean Church. 
The true Nestorians pleasantly refer to the Chaldeans 
as ‘““The Conquered.” 

The Nestorian Church has remained medieval in 
every phase of its life. Their Christian villages were 
scattered among the villages of the Kurds. The 
Christians differed little from their Moslem neighbors. 
They wore the same dress, built similar stone houses, 
were troubled by the same superstitions, and lived in 
the same poverty and ignorance. Both Christians and 
Kurds wore knives and rifies as part of their dress. 
Both were always quarrelingand fighting. In summer, 
after the meager harvest was gathered, Kurds and 
Christians raided each other’s villages. There were 
certain well-observed rules: “Steal all you can, kill 
in battle all you can; but don’t destroy what you 
ean’t take, and don’t touch the women.” 

Sir Edgar T. Wigram and the Rev. W. A. Wig- 
ram, who know Kurdistan and the Nestorians so inti- 
mately and who have written about them in their 
book, “The Cradle of Mankind,” have said of the 
Nestorians: “The pure lark of a fight appeals to them 
irresistibly. Wild tribesmen on the one side with a 
tribesman’s virtues and vices, attractive mischief-loy- 
ing boys on the other, are all these mountaineers.” 
“The Christians of the Tergawar villages were good 
fighters. They were undeniably rowdy and turbulent, 
quarreling almost as much among themselves as they 
did with the Kurds.” ‘“‘A Jewish village was raided on 
three successive Good Fridays purely out of respect 
for the day. Something had to be done to show their 
abhorrence of the Crucifixion.” 

The Christians during the many centuries of 
their life in the mountains of Kurdistan made no at- 
tempt to conciliate their Moslem neighbors. On one 
occasion the Nestorians provoked a Kurdish attack by 
dressing up two dogs, one as Ali and the other as 
Mohammed. The dogs, representing the Shiite and 
Sunnite sects of Islam, were then set at each other’s 
throats. These Nestorians for the most part are 
steeped in ignorance. In the majority of their villages 
there was no one who could read or write. If they did 
possess these useful arts, they frequently were made 
to serve dishonest ends. 

It was from the Nestorian village of Jilu far up 
the mountains of Kurdistan that men set forth to gain 
wealth from the trustful Christians of other lands. 
One relic vender passed through Russia selling the feet 
of the ass upon which Christ rode into Jerusalem. 
Thousands of American dollars beguiled from sympa- 
thetic Americans by fake stories of schools and or- 
phanages that never existed found their way into the 
pockets of these wily travelers. One-tenth of their 
gains as well as the tithe of what was gotten in raids 
on Kurdish villages was scrupulously paid into the 
treasury of the church. 


The Nestorians in their mountain villages had the 
status of a “millet” within the Ottoman empire. 
They paid no direct taxes to the Turkish Government. 
Their Patriarch was both the religious and political 
head of his people. The patriarchate is hereditary and 
the present Patriarch, still a youth in his teens, be- 
came Patriarch at twelve years of age. The Patriarch, 
on behalf of his people, paid an annual tribute to the 
Ottoman authorities. When the World War began, 
the Assyrians for a time held aloof from the conflict. 
But in the spring of 1915 Russian troops entered Kur- 
distan and persuaded the Assyrians to enter the war 
on the side of the Allies. Politically their natural 
position was on the side of the Turks, and the Turkish 
people ever since have regarded the conduct of the 
Nestorians as an act of treason. At the instigation of 
the Russian commander, the Nestorians, now well 
supplied with arms, attacked the Turks. Shortly 
afterward the Russians withdrew and left their allies 
to the mercy of the Kurds whose villages the Christians 
had raided and destroyed. The Assyrians were cooped 
up one summer on their mountain pasturages ten or 
eleven thousand feet above the sea, but, by one of the 
most daring military exploits of history, they out- 
witted their enemies and got down into the Plain of 
Urmi in Persia. Here they were valuable aids of the 
Russians and kept thousands of Turkish troops busy 
along the Persian frontier. 

When the Czarist armies went to pieces, the 
Assyrians now in Persia were in a precarious position. 
Kurds, Turks, and Persians were their enemies. They 
now began a retreat southward into Mesopotamia to 
seek the protection of the British. Battle, exposure, 
and hunger thinned their ranks terribly, yet, clinging 
to their flocks, some 50,000 Nestorians and Chaldeans 
reached Bagdad in the autumn of 1918. 

The British, knowing the fighting qualities of the 
Nestorians, raised among these mountaineers a double 
battalion of infantry and one mounted company, and 
placed them under British officers. In the summer of 


1919 these troops were sent against the Kurds. This - 


campaign “gave these hillmen an opportunity of get- 
ting as near their conception of heaven as some of 
them are ever likely to get, for they were given good 
rifles and good leaders, and a real chance of a slap at 
their hereditary enemies.” (“The Cradle of Man- 
kind.’’) 

Although they cleared the Kurds out of a con- 
siderable district—the Nestorians all through the war 
boasted that they took no prisoners—the Assyrian 
troops, because of breaches of discipline, were disbanded 
by the British. Yet the Assyrian problem remained 
on their hands. The Assyrians to be happy needed 
some one to fight. They were constantly provoking 
brawls under the very eyes of the British. In May, 
1924, a dispute arose between some Assyrians and the 
Moslem merchants of Mosul. The Christians fired at 
every Moslem they saw and looted the Moslem shops. 
There were many casualities and British troops had 
to be sent in to restore order. 

The British were having an increasingly hard time 
with their troublesome guests. Something had to be 
done to get rid of them. It was then that a certain 
Agha Petros proposed to the British to set up an 
independent Assyrian state in Kurdistan with him- 
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self at its head. This Petros was one of the fake- 
priests who had enticed several thousands of dollars 
from sympathetic Americans by pitiful tales of vi- 
sionary orphanages. The British accepted the proposal 
and practically commanded the Assyrians to leave the 
vilayet of Mosul.- This was in the summer of 1920. 
The Chaldeans, not used to mountain warfare, died 
from hardships or turned back to Mosul. But the 
Nestorians, forming an independent column, pressed 
on. Once more they were in their native mountains. 
Every Kurd was a foe; every village a lawful prize. 
Unfortunately they attacked and destroyed Kurdish 
villages that had made their peace with the British. 
So the Assyrians were recalled by the English and the 
whole expedition failed. The British put the Assyrian 
leaders in jail for raiding villages of Kurds who had 
come to terms with England. 

The British now formed the idea of “settlement 
by infiltration.’”” The Assyrians were to be settled on 
the sites of villages destroyed by war and tribal raids. 
The English Government appropriated a half million 
pounds to settle the Assyrians along the yet undefined 
borders of Irak. They were furnished plentifully with 
arms and ammunition. The British hoped in this way 
to get rid of their troublesome guests and to place 
some sturdy fighters between Irak and the fierce 
tribes of Kurdistan. But the repatriated Nestorians, 
confident of British protection, were not content to 
dwell in peace with their Kurdish neighbors. They 
sought occasions for broils. At one Kurdish village 
the Christians cut up a pig and threw the pieces 
around the well from which the Moslems drew their 
drinking water. 

With this historical perspective in mind, it is not 
difficult to understand what has happened to the 
Nestorian Christians in recent months. The British 
have claimed for Irak, not only the Turkish vilayet of 
Mosul, but they asked also for part of the vilayet of 
Hakkiari north of Mosul in which to settle the Nes- 
torian claims. While waiting for the settlement of the 
Mosul dispute, the British actually did place the 
Nestorians in Turkish territory, and then laid claim 
to that territory for the sake of the Nestorians living 
in it. Concerning this procedure, the Commission ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations to investigate Turk- 
ish and British claims in Mosul, has said: “The 
Commission does not feel that the solution proposed 
by the British Government is consonant with the 
principles of equity which should govern the desired 


settlement.” (‘‘Question of the Frontier between 
Turkey and Irak.’ Published by the League of 
Nations.) 


Newspaper reports state that the Assyrians have 
again been driven out of Kurdistan into Irak. The 
fugitives are said to have declared that many atrocities 
were perpetrated upon them by the Turks. Far and 
wide has gone the story that Christians have once 
more become the victims of Moslem fanaticism. 
Those who know with some intimacy the history and 
the life of the Near East do not accept such stories 
at their face value. The Turks emphatically deny 
that they have expelled the Christians from Kurdistan, 
or that any atrocities more than those that Kurds 
and Christians have practised on each other for cen- 
turies have taken place. This is the view quite gener- 
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ally taken by the best informed Americans in Turkey- 
It is not unlikely that the Turkish authorities take it 
ill that the Kurds have chased out their quarrelsome 
neighbors. Yet the Turks have been willing, in spite 
of the complications that might arise, to receive the 
Nestorians back again into their mountain homes. 

Additional light is thrown upon the justness of the 
Turkish position by two additional paragraphs in the 
above named League of Nation’s publication: 

“Another objection to the solution proposed by 
the British Government resides in the circumstances 
under which the Assyrians took up arms against 
Turkey. There is no doubt that this people rose in 
armed revolt against its lawful government at the 
instigation of foreigners and without any provocation 
on the part of the Turkish authorities. It is also estak- 
lished that the conditions of life enjoyed by the 
Assyrian people within the Ottoman Empire were 
rather better than those of the other Christians, since 
they were conceded a fairly wide measure of local 
autonomy under the authority of the Patriarchal 
House.” 

“Under those circumstances it would hardly be 
fair to take from Turkey a territory which indisput- 
ably belongs to her in order to settle in that territory 
a people that deliberately took up arms against its - 
sovereign. The Commission is led to conclude that 
the most satisfactory solution would be for the Assyr- 
ians to accept the offer made by the Turkish delegate 
at the Constantinople Conference, that they should 
be allowed to return to their former homes.” 

What to do with these Assyrians is one of the 
minor knotty problems which the World War has be- 
queathed to our burdened and perplexed generation. 
These Nestorians are not wanted in Irak by the 
Moslem Arabs, they are not wanted in the mountains 
of Kurdistan by the Kurds, with whom they have 
fought for generations, and where life at its best is so 
economically difficult. Their present difficulties are 
the natural result of centuries of life amid great 
economic hardships accentuated by uncurbed fighting 
instincts. The word Christian in any modern sense 
can not be applied to them. They are fragments of 
medievalism which the flowing currents of progress 
have left stranded far from the habitat of civilization. 
They are ignorant, superstitious, quarrelsome, and 
often knavish. But there is a strain of heroism and 
knight-errantry in them too, and they would rather 
all perish in battle or massacre than give up the name 
of Christian. 

There is but one thing which they can do or 
which may be done for them. They may be sent 
back to rebuild their mountain villages devastated in 
large measure by their own folly. Given a reasonable 
amount of arms and ammunition they will know how 
to protect themselves against the Kurds. If Christian 
nations will in all honesty make no further effort “to 
protect’”’ them, the Nestorians will be acceptable to 
the Turks. Under such conditions they will have the 
best chance to maintain themselves until a more 
modern age arises in their mountains to dispel the 
medieval darkness now surrounding them, and they 
who bear the name of Christian become Christians 
indeed. 

Constantinople, Turkey. 
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The Recent Changes in Mexico 


Paul E. Baker * 


S|ISTORY is now being made in the sister repub- 
VXS| lic to the south. A quiet, bloodless revolu- 
tion is taking place before our eyes. This 
does not mean that blood was not spilled 
prior to 1917 to bring about the present situation. It 
means that the development of the program then ini- 
tiated goes forward without tragic conflict. 

The central figure in the drama is President 
Calles. Heis aman who knows where he wants to go 
and is determined to reach his goal. He came up 
from the common people, has Indian blood in his 
veins, and knows the distress and need of the poor. 
He is determined to give them relief and a part in the 
government. He is set against oppression, injustice, 
graft, and the rule of the aristocracy. 

The President is determined, not only to enforce 
the provisions of the Constitution of 1917, but to ex- 
tend its application to larger fields. This means that 
the country is no longer to be controlled by foreign 
capitalists and the church is no longer to be con- 
trolled by foreign ministers. Outside interests must 
be subject to the state authority. Education is to be 
extended so that the poorest peon may have a chance. 
Suffrage is to be general and economic opportunity 
placed before all. Democracy is beginning to have a 
chance in Mexico. 

The C. R. O. M., which is the labor party, is 
now in control of the government. Most of the offi- 
cials were born in humble homes among the working 
people and the farmers. By force of personality and 
by concentrated effort they have moved to the top in 
political life. They know the struggle of the poor man 
and are reaching down to help him. This does not 
mean that there is opposition to high finance, but it 
means that there is opposition to high finance that does 
not consider the good of the state and the good of the 
laboring class. 

There was a tense feeling everywhere as the 
people faced the first of August. That was the day 
that the provisions of the constitution affecting the 
religious life went into effect. The state demanded 
that all church property be turned over to the govern- 
ment. Where there are too many churches, the gov- 
ernment turns the extra ones into libraries and other 
public buildings. However, most of the churches have 
been put into the hands of a trustee board and are to 
be continued as religious institutions. Foreign min- 
isters are not permitted to perform the ceremonies of 
the church or to be active pastors. The church is to 
be in the hands of the Mexican clergy. 

Many of the Catholics thought their churches 
were to be closed and their religious life cut off. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of devoted people flocked to the 
churches last week. We stood in the Cathedral and 
saw the archbishop baptize babies, wholesale. The 


*The Rev. Paul E. Baker is a Congregational clergymen, 
chaplain of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. He is a member 
of the Good Will Mission which is visiting Mexico this summer 
under the leadership of Dr. Alva W. Taylor, secretary of the 
Social Welfare Commission of the Disciples of Christ. 


place was jammed with excited, eager, and fearful 
worshipers. Many were being married and many 
being confirmed. Two babies being baptized suffc- 
cated in the jam. When the churches filled, the 
people knelt in the rain in the church courts and on 
the sidewalks. We stood among them as they wept, 
as they prayed, and they moaned. The people were 
in dead earnest. Their drawn, worn, eager faces 
showed great concern. 

However, their anxiety was not founded on fact, 
as the situation proves. The churches that conformed 
to the law are to-day open, and the Mexican clergy 
are performing the functions of their office without 
interruption. It is true that many of the beloved 
foreign religious leaders are not in their pulpits, but 
the men they have trained through the years are there, 
taking their places. 

It was feared that on Sunday many of the more 
devoted religionists would interfere with those who 
took over the churches in the name of the govern- 
ment. However, the day passed quietly. A monster 
parade was staged by the Labor Party and by govern- 
ment officials, to give momentum to the revolutionary 
movement. Many feared conflict from the opposi- 
tion. The police and soldiers covered the city. But 
the paraders marched silently, with resolution marked 
on their faces, without mishap and without inter- 
ference. The silence of the long line was broken only 
as it passed the Municipal Palace where President 
Calles and his Cabinet were viewing the parade. 

An interesting and suggestive array of banners 
were carried by Labor leaders. They reveal the mind 
of those in control of the government: ‘“The Depart- 
ment of Justice makes evident its stand for law en- 
forcement.” ‘‘In President Calles our great Consti- 
tution has found a faithful interpreter.”” ‘““‘We ask for 
temples for the free exercise of our philosophical and 
religious ideas in conformity to the law.”’ “‘The politi- 
cal attitude of the President will make memorable this 
epoch of government.” “The rich and the clergy are 
enemies of the working man.” “By their fruits ye 
shall know them—Matt. 7-20.” “Long live Christ, 
the ideal of an ideal society.” 

People from every station in life marched in the 
parade. The quiet dignity of the group made one 
feel that they sensed the seriousness of their task. 
Every one seemed to be saying, “‘Our cause is just and 
hence it can not fail.” 

There are certain impressions that strike hard 
upon one standing in the midst of this movement. 
The first is a question, “Can President Calles carry 
through his plans?” He is harassed by opponents 
within and without. His problems are economic, polit- 
ical, social, educational, and religious. Few men ever 
faced a more complicated situation. However, favor- 
ing winds blow upon him. He is a great administra- 
tor and a business genius. He is a man of high ideals 
and of deep sympathies. He has the support of the 
common people. 

To-day, after the parade is a matter of history 
and after the laws relating to the church have gone 
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into effect, the people seem to have relaxed. There is 
a look of hope and faith in the face of the populace. 
Men everywhere have a bearing which seems to say, 
“We believe things are going to be all right.’’ One 
Indian remarked, ‘‘We are going to wait and see; but 
we are confident that all will be well.” 

It is significant that the Indian people are coming 
forward in the new regime. The strength of the old 
empire is being revived. Of the thirteen million peo- 
ple in Mexico, three million are Indians. This num- 
ber, if given a chance, can make a wonderful contribu- 
tion to the life of the republic. The Indian is not of 
mixed blood. The characteristics of many races do 
not fight within his personality. He has poise, spirit- 
ual power, artistic strength, character, intellectual ca- 
pacity. When he is given the advantage of education 
and culture, he will be a great power in the Mexican 
life. Those who are bringing him forward show vision 
and true statesmanship. He is destined to be in the 
forefront of leadership in the republic. The Indian 
has stayed close to the soil and has gathered strength 
from his simple environment for his task. 

One may say with confidence, ““As goes Mexico, 
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so go Central and South America.” The smaller 
republics to the South are watching with great interest 
the Mexican revolution as it progresses. The people 
in all this area are alike in history, race, language, 
culture, and religion. 

They rise or fall together. 
vanced of them all. It has come nearer the cultural 
and educational centers of mankind. It has had the 
United States and Europe as its foster parents. With 
much of the bad it has drawn from these, it has also 
drawn good. Now that it is on the high road, let us 
not stand in the way, but let us give sympathetic 
support. In this way we are encouraging the whole 
of the Western Latin world. 

Who knows but that the Latins may yet give to 
the Anglo-Saxon world a better culture, a better art, 
and a better religion than we have at the present? 
We have lost much in our struggle for the material 
things of life and in our worship of business. The 
Latin has the temperament to develop along the higher 
and more esthetic avenues of life. We do well to 
look to him with the eye of a learner, for he has much 
to teach us. 


Mexico is the most ad- 


Sop or a Symbol? 


William E. Gilroy 


The Christian Leader by special permission publishes 
herewith the leading editorial in the Congregationalist 
for Aug. 19 on “Labor Sunday: A Sop or a Symbol.” 
The author of this editorial, Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, is a 
Canadian by birth, and a preacher in Methodist and 
Congregational churches for twenty years both in 
Canada and in the United States. He assumed editorial 
control of the Congregationalist five years ago and is mak- 
ing a distinguished record. Syracuse University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Letters at the 
last commencement. Yale University recently invited 
him to make a Convocation address. This editorial for 
“Labor Sunday” illustrates his knowledge, his Chris- 
tian spirit, and his ecitorial ability. 
The Editor. 
p= HE real significance and value of Labor Sun- 
i day depend upon whether we regard it as a 
sop to a somewhat indefinite thing called 
ts 3) “labor,” or as a symbol of an essential and 
permanent attitude of the church toward certain basal 
facts, problems, and relationships that are inherently 
associated with work as the fundamentally necessary 
factor in the support of life, the production of wealth 
and the maintenance of society. 
There can be little doubt that in many churches 
the observance of Labor Sunday has become either a 
very perfunctory thing or merely a sentimental con- 
cession to a vague social idealism. In many minds 
there is, perhaps, the feeling that within two decades 
the “labor” situation has so changed for the better 
that any service that the church might render to labor 
has become unnecessary. In fact it is now and then 
suggested that the power of labor has become so great 
that social situations are largely reversed from the day 
when labor was struggling to better the position of the 
workers and to assert what they deemed their funda- 
mental rights. We have heard a minister of some 
prominence express the pious fear that “‘we are likely 


to have a tyranny of labor,’ with apparent oblivion 
to the fact that labor has itself suffered from tyrannies 
from time immemorial, and that any temporary turn- 
ing of the scales—usually greatly exaggerated—is 
largely in the nature of a natural and inevitable reac- 
tion. 

Nothing but a spirit akin to that of Christ can 
prevent tyrannies breeding tyrannies, and the world— 
of labor as well of capital—is still far from the spirit of 
Christ. 

Without entering into the interminable discussion 
inevitably associated with the problems of action and 
reaction as they appear in the industrial field to-day, 
may we suggest some of the factors that enter into a 
true observance of Labor Sunday, if that institution is 
to symbolize an abiding and permanent attitude of the 
Christian Church toward the problems of life and 
labor and the relationships that arise in their pursuit? 


I 


First, then, there is need in the church, as pre- 
eminently a spiritual agency, for a just appraisal of 
the meaning and value of work. In spite of a great 
deal of sentimental eulogy of work we are still far 
from such just appraisal. Why is work good? What 
makes it good? Is all work good? How much of it is 
good? If it is good should all men share it? We 
speak of “working-men,” “‘working-people,”’ “labor,” 
etc., thereby signifying certain social groups. If 
work is as good a thing as it has been represented as 
being, why are so many people anxious above all 
things not to be of “the working class?’”’ Here are 
fundamental questions of fact, values, and ideals— 
practical, spiritual questions—that the church ought 
to be facing with courage and conviction. For the 
most part we are dodging them, or touching them only 
sentimentally. 
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Onerecalls Will Crook’sstory of meeting a member 
of the unemployed in East London. The Labor M. P. 
asked him why he didn’t go to work. ‘‘Why should 
I?” replied the unemployed. “To get money,” said 
Crook. ‘‘What for?” asked the unemployed. ‘“‘So 
you won’t have to work,” said Crook. That is the 
vicious circle of actual present ideals regarding work, 
despite the platitudes in its praise. 

A just and spiritually sound appraisal of work 
would lead to some surprising results. We should 
quickly discover how much of the world’s work is esser- 
ti1l and valuable and how much of its frantic energy 
is for absolutely worthless ends. At present there is a 
tendency to speak of “‘work’’ and “‘labor’’ as if they 
were personally beneficial and socially valuable re- 
gardless of their nature and their end. William Morris 
knew better. He was a socialist and a dreamer. In 
a famous trial in which he appeared as a witness he 
was asked his occupation and he replied with some 
gusto that he was a poet. Of course poets are not 
practical people, but Morris put a lot of sound practi- 
cal sense and spiritual sagacity into his pamphlet, 
“Useful Work versus Useless Toil.’”’ The ancient 
prophet anticipated Morris in his challenge, Why do ye 
spend your labor for that which is not bread? The 
church ought to be pre-eminent as a spiritual institu- 
tion in properly relating definitions and ideals of work 
to ideals of worth, love and righteousness. 


II 


It is more than a logical platitude to say that the 
church, as a spiritual agency, should perform an equal- 
ly distinctive service in the just appraisal of the 
worker. In spite of much social and individual senti- 
mentalism we still think of the worker largely in terms 
of jobs, energy, and wages. We talk much more of 
wealth and production, even of profits and dividends, 
than of humanity. But every worker is a living, hu- 
man being, in whom the church, if true to its profes- 
sions, should have a dominating interest. Can any 
one deny that we fall far short of this? Take such 
matters as unemployment. How little do the mass of 
good people see that problem as a desperate, sicken- 
ing, human problem! People who would instinctively 
plunge to the rescue of a drowning man can see without 
undue concern such a man engulfed in the social abyss, 
deprived of the means of livelihood for himself and his 
whole family. If we were as Christian and as humani- 
tarian as we profess to be we should be more seriously 
agitated about some of these matters. It is appalling 
to realize the number of suicides and tragedies of va- 
rious descriptions in recent months in New England— 
and possibly in other parts of the country as well— 
in which the newspapers have mentioned that the 
victim, or perpetrator, of the tragedy had “‘been out 
of work for some time.” 

There is no need merely to wring our hands about 
such problems if we properly sense them as desperate 
human problems and responsibilities. There are few 
problems that human ingenuity can not solve when it 
once applies itself, and American ingenuity in all 
mechanical matters has in recent years shown itself 
particularly resourceful. Can the church supply a 
spiritual incentive similar to that which profit and am- 
bition now inspire in the industrial field? Some day 
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we shall discover that every idle worker is a social as 
well as an individual loss, and to keep men at work, to 
see that no man or woman is, even temporarily, de- 
prived of normal means of livelihood will become the 


first consideration of society. Would such a develop- — 
ment be anything more than the socialization and — 


Christianization of the law of self-preservation? At 
any rate such an attitude on the part of society would 
produce an economic millennium. Sound economics 
and spiritual common Sense are not far apart. 


Ill 


But general principles and appraisals of work and 
workers are not sufficient in themselves. There must 
be a prophetic willingness and purpose to apply these 
to local and immediate problems. Gently, firmly, with 
the purpose to give guidance, rather than to denounce 
and condemn, the church must indicate the ways in 
which present practise fails to realize sound social, 
economic, and Christian principles. Christian em- 
ployers and capitalists can do much—as many of them 
are doing—to assist in the quest of sound ideals in 
theory and practise. Where unrest and strife exist in 
the industrial area there must be a willingness to study 
the facts and discover the causes, without fear and 
without prejudice. At present among many people in 
this country, including not a few conscientious church 
members, the horror of “communism” and every- 
thing supposed to be “‘red”’ is inducing blindness to 
actual injustice, a failure to inquire into facts, and 
above all a disregard of the need, place, and value of 
patience, courage, and common sense in solving the 
problems of a democracy. In such situations as the 
Passaic strike charges of communism against the strik- 
ers and their leaders—whether they be true or false— 
are evidently being used to cover up the actual indus- 
trial facts. The primary question should be, Have the 
strikers a grievance? If so nothing would do more to 
allay “‘red”’ and revolutionary sentiment than a demon- 
stration that American democracy—and especially the 
Christian community—is intensely interested in seeing 
that grievance righted, while nothing could drive these 
workers more desperately into implacable revolution- 
ary ways than the consciousness that nobody cares 
about their wrongs. The strength of democracy is in 
its absolute and unwavering concern for justice. It is 
here that the church’s social mission coincides with its 
spiritual function. It is its business to create an at- 
mosphere of sympathy and understanding as much in 
relation to the problems of employers and business 
men as in relation to the problems of employees and 
manual toilers. 

There is no such thing as a truly spiritual life in 
relation to either one’s God or one’s fellow men where 
this passion to know and understand facts, and to 
know and understand men, is not present. The social 
mission of the church is nothing more than the proper 
exercise of its spiritual life and function. 

* * * 


ADVERTISING AGENT 


“Mister,”’ said a small boy whose nose reached just above 
the edge of the counter, ‘“‘do you sell radios?” 

“Yes, my lad.” 

“Well, if I tell you who ain’t got one will you gimme a loud 
speaker?”’—The American Legion Weekly. 
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A SUDAY IN SCOTLAND 
Effie E. Yantis 


<sy|HIS morning with several friends I attended 


service in the Highlanders Memorial Church 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 

After the many elaborate cathedrals 
we oa seen since leaving America, the little Presby- 
_ terian church seemed quiet and restful. 

: It is a simple church, depending for decoration 
upon the coats of arms of various Scotch families 
painted along the sides, and the memorial tablets 
which cover nearly the entire front. These com- 
memorate those who lost their lives in the late war, 
and bear such inscriptions as ‘““Royal Navy,” “Royal 
Engineers,” ‘Royal Army Medical Corps,” ‘Seaforth 
Highlanders,’ “Cameron Highlanders,” and so on. 

The members of the choir sat on a level with the 
people in the front pew, which was slightly raised. 
When they sang they turned and faced the congrega- 
tion. The minister in his elaborately carved pulpit, 
the only ornate thing in the church, was far above the 
heads of the people. There were no book racks, but a 
shelf extended across the front of each pew. 

The hymns were the beautiful old ones which we 
all know and love. 

Although the congregation was no larger then we 
have in our own church in Rutland, Vt., the people 
sang much more heartily. The service was so much 
like our own that we forgot for the moment how far 
from home we were. 

The minister read the notices of the activities in 
his church. His scripture reading was brief. His 
sermon might have been given in any Universalist 
church. 

He spoke on ‘‘Mystery.”’ “If we can not under- 
stand how a potato grows in the field, how can we 
expect to understand the Trinity?” “Science,” he 
said, ‘‘is only passing from one mystery to another. 
It explains only alittle of each one tous. Lord Kelvin 
after years of study of electricity said he did not know 
what it was.’ He spoke of the mystery of Jesus’ 
beautiful life and what it has meant to the world, of 
the mystery of God and yet our trust in Him as a lov- 
ing Father, of the mystery of a life beyond death 
and yet our instinct that it is true. He spoke also of 
the mystery of love and forgiveness in the hearts of 
men which is the most powerful force in the world, 
and that we are beginning to realize that the only hope 
of the world lies in brotherhood. 

I came away feeling that even here in far away 
Scotland our beautiful Universalist teaching has 
‘taken root and is growing. 

The church, I have learned, is the Highlanders 
Memorial United Free Church (Presbyterian). It is 
a memorial to the 70,000 Highlanders who lost their 
lives in the World War. The regimental carved oak 
reredos erected in their memory in the front of the 
-church is one of the best examples of modern Scot- 
tish art. In front of the reredos is the chureh organ 
erected by Sir Harry Lauder in memory of his son, 
‘Captain John Lauder of the A. and S. Highlanders. 
Around the front and sides are forty-two clan shields 
in memory of the men and women of their clans who 
-will return no more. Underneath each shield is the 


- mame of the clan. At the head is the name of “His 
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Majesty, the King.” Every Sunday at 2 p. m. a 


service in Gaelic is conducted in this church in the 
old-fashioned Highland manner. 
Glasgow, July 11, 1926. 


UNIVERSALIST STUDENTS AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Front Row: Katharine W. Davis, Haverhill, Mass.; Mildred 
L. Towle, Waltham, Mass.; Helen K. Priest, Charlestown, Mass.; 
Elizabeth Etz, Northfield, Ohio. 

Back Row: John M. Ratcliff, Beverly, Mass.; Richard H. 
Bird, Waltham, Mass.; Susan M. Andrews, Dorchester, Mass.; 
James N. Stavropoulos, Gloucester, Mass.; Mrs. Frances M, 
McCormick, Somerville, Mass. 

Rev. John M. Ratcliff is pastor of the Universalist church 
in Beverly, Mass. He is working for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Richard H. Bird of Waltham is interested in young people’s 
organized movements. 

Mr. James N. Stavropoulos, of Gloucester, is a Greek and 
a member of Dr. Lee’s parish. 

Mrs. Frances M. McCormick is in the church in Winter Hill. 
She is secretary to Professor Coburn, head of the Vocational 
Department, School of Religious Education, Boston University. 

Katharine W. Davis is from Haverhill. She has just started 
her work in the school. 

Mildred Towle has been making some special study of the 
racial problem in connection with religious education. 

Helen Priest, from our church in Charlestown, also is just 
beginning her work. 

Elizabeth Etz graduated this year and has taken a position 
for the summer. 

Miss Susan Andrews is doing work for the General Sunday 
School Association, and part time work for the Universalist 
church at Salem. She graduated this year and is going on with 
work at the university for the master’s degree. She is especially 
interested in the teaching end. 

* ae * 


THE HANDY MAN AROUND THE HOUSE 


We have written Lloyds, who it is said will insure you 
against anything, absolutely anything, asking for the rate on a 
$10,000 policy insuring a middle-aged man of sedentary pursuits 
against falling down with, and we may say on and even in, his 
precious burden while in the act of carrying from kitchen to 
cellar a huge stone jar containing six dozen eggs thriftily put down 
in water-glass, thus helping his poor tired wife by just that much, 
but, oh, our friends, how we wish the policy had been in force 
yesterday!—Ohio State Journal. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HICKS SEEMS TO BE THE REAL ISSUE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Judex misses the point in his comment on the letters about 
Mr. Hicks’s book reviews. He seems to think we were writing, 
not about the reviews, but about the books, and delicately im- 
plies that our interest in the Barton books instead of others of 
far greater importance indicates the level of our intelligence. 

I have read one of the important books to which he refers— 
Barnes’s book on the causes of the war—and I could easily filla 
page of the Leader with criticisms of the book. But I had no 
wish to criticise the reriew, which I thought was admirable. Mr. 
Hicks is more ready to accept Mr. Barnes’s conclusions than I 
am, but that is his privilege. His review gave a very clear idea 
of the book, showing that he had read it carefully, and it was 
entirely fair to the author. 

I criticised the review of “The Man Nobody Knows,” be- 
cause I considered it distinctly unfair. It seemed to indicate a 
very superficial reading, and the quotation marks around single 
words and brief phrases woven into sentences composed by the 
reviewer and not by Mr. Barton, gave a false impression of the 
book. It would not have occurred to me to write to you about 
that book any more than about any other of the many books Mr. 
Hicks has reviewed for you, if I had thought the review was fair. 

What caused the criticism was indicated by your correspon- 
dent who signs himself ““More or Less a Fool’? when he called 
the reviewer “‘top-lofty.”” Miss Earle expresses it more politely 
when she says there is a large class o* readers with whom he is 
not acquainted. I think we all feel in Mr. Hicks’s brilliant work 
a lack of understanding and of sympathy for all that does not 
measure up to his intellectual standard. 

Unofficial Mentor. 


= = 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MRS. WINSTEAD 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have received from Mrs. M. O. Winstead of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., a copy of the following open letter. The writer tells me 
that on August 2, 1926, she was ninety years old. It does not 
seem possible that the alert, vigorous lady whom I saw at the 
Massachusetts Convention a few weeks ago is within ten years 
of reaching the century mark. She appears to be ten or twenty 
years younger. The readers of the Leader will probably be in- 


terested in the open letter, which I herewith enclose. 
M. N. 


An Open Letter to Mrs. M. O. Winstead 
Dear “Sister Pattie:” 

Your fine, long letter was read with rea! delight to know 
that, with all your limitations of the fiesh, you are yet capable 
of writing so graphic and good a letter, which I shall cherish, 
to read many times again. You have had many experiences 
which put a great test upon human activity, and you have 
splendidly conquered great difficulties, showing up the fine 
qualities inherited from your brave father and mother. Your 
clear-sighted appreciation of the truths of the Universalist faith 
has given you a strength of mind and warmth of heart for all 
that is best in mankind. It has given you the strong purpose to 
build a church in your home city, and now your unfailing desire 
is coming to its fulfilment while you are still able to see, with 
happy eyes, your dream carried out so well, in sight of many 
who doubted your great wish could be satisfied during your own 
lifetime. But it has added to your patient waiting a country- 
wide love for you and yours, and a warm desire to share with 
you in the joy that is now so well assured, that Rocky Mount 
will have one church open to all who believe in a better world 
for all, and are ready to help to maintain it. A church due toa 
great love for God and man in the heart of one earnest woman 
who longed to see belief made manifest among her own people 
in her beloved state as an example of what a supreme faith in a 
God of Love can accomplish. How I, living with you, in your 


self-supported home, longed to lay at your brave feet the cost 
of such a church! 

Your spirit of patient working and waiting has been of 
great service to every minister of our faith whose life has touched 
yours. Each and all of these speak your name with love and 
reverence. Receiving so much of your love and fellowship as I 
did, while among your family, I hoped I might be among the 
first and largest to contribute to the simple structure which will ~ 
somewhere bear your beloved name, to companion the chapel of 
your brave sister’s work in the “Good North State.’ God’s 
blessing will rest with special grace on the names of Delphia A. 
Moye and Martha O. Winstead in the annals of the religious life 
of your state, and in the records of the Universalist Church in 
America. 

Your old co-worker and loving friend, 

Ada C. Bowles, 
Ex-Souihern Missionary. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
= = 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR L. J.P. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your issue of May 22, 1926, contains a letter from L. J. P., 
published under the caption, “On Belief about Christ,” in which 
that wrier’s present convictions are given. 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I would like ic put a few 
relevant questions to the correspondent, not for criticism or con- 
troversy, but for the sake of a better understanding of the views 
held. If thi letter is printed, I trust these questions, asked in 
all kindness, may evoke the desired information. 

Your contributor says he (or she) accepts Jesus as both 
human and divine, believing “in Christ not as Creator, but as 
partaker of the Godhead before his entrance upon the earth, to 
teach the way of salvation.”” My questions are these: 

Does the correspondent believe that Jesus is both God 
and man in accepting him as human and divine; or simply that, 
with the exception of degree, Jesus was like humanity in general, 
posses ing human origins and characteristics as well as spiritual 
contacts and relationships? 

Is the position held by L. J. P. that of the nominal or modal 
Trinitarian, who believes in the Trinity as expressive of differing 
kinds of activity in the one Godhead, the work of creation being 
attributed to God the Father, the work of redemption to God, 
the Son, and the work of sanctification to God the Holy Spirit? 

Is the belief in Christ’s participation in the Godhead before 
his earthly advent based on any statement or statements of 
Scripture? If so, on which passage or passages (naming reference 
only)? 

A Liberal. 


~ = 


WHAT KIND OF MAN IS JACKS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The truth about Dr. Jacks is that of late he has developed 
an innocent little hobby of putting up a huge man of straw which 
he labels “Unitarian” or “Unitarianism,” according to the whim, 
in letters sky high, and which he loves to torture with darts little 
and big befcre he finally bowls it cver with a shell from a sixteen- 
inch gun. It isa little game that Dr. Jacks loves to play when he 
has nothing serious to do, and the amount of vigor he sometimes 
manages to put into it leads a small section of the public to thnk 
that it is really looking at doughty deeds of giant killing. It all 
reminds one of the famous Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, who is also 
an assiduous assailant of straw men. In his case the dummy is 
labeled “Imevitable Progress,” and the face of it has been plas- 
tered with the marks of projectiles from guns of all sorts of cali- 
bers and mechanism ever since the Dean left Cambri“ge to be 
the central figure in Wren’s great masterpiece. These great 
philosophers must have some sort of hobbies to while away odd 
moments with, suppose. Asa matter of fact there areno people 
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in Great Britain whose only religious adjective is “Unitarian,” 
and who insist upcn using it upon all sorts of inopportune occa- 
sions, any more than there are people who swear by the idea of 
inevitable progress. Not so very long ago Dean Inge, in an ar- 
ticle in the Aflantic Monthly, if I remember rightly, varied his 
game slightly by putting the name of the venerable Dr. Eliot 
i Harvard in small letters underneath the “Inevitable Progress”’ 
legend on his straw man. It was all very amusing, and it must 
have been doubly so to American readers of the magazine. 

Now, Sir, I was educated in one of the colleges in Great 
Britain that are financed by British Unitarians. I entered the 
institution as a Congregationalist and spent my time there 
among about thirty-five other students, all of whom belonged 
either to the Bapiist or the Congregational denomination. 
There was not a single Unitarian student to be met there at the 
time, and, unless I am mistaken, there have been less than half 
a dozen there during the last twenty years. ‘The college ever 
since its foundation in the seventeenth century has been called, 
not the “Unitarian,” but the ‘Presbyterian College!” The 
college of which Dr. Jacks is principal rejoices in the name of 
“‘Manchester,”’ and, sc far as evidence goes to show, there have 
been no efforts to label it “Unitarian’”’ any more than to identify 
it with the Manchester school of economics. Students of all 
denominations find their way into the college, and, up to re- 
cently, a clergyman of the Church of England was professor of 
church history in the institution. In my own Alma Mater, at 
the present time three out of the four professors belong to Or- 
thodox denominations. I fail to see where the force cf Dr. Jacks’s 
complaint comes in. During my period at the “Presbyterian” 
college aforementioned I never as much as heard the name “‘Uni- 
tarian”’ from any member cf the staff, althcugh I distinctly re- 
call a complaint among orthodox folk that the silence on the 
point was omincus and that it pointed te a plot. Why, even the 
janitor belonged to the ultra orthodox schecl, and more than one 
lecture he Gelivered to me on the Unitarian conspiracy that was 
afoct. 

But there, the question is Dr. Jacks, and it reminds me that a 
few days ago Dr. Jacks and Dean Inge occupied the same plat- 
form under Quaker auspices. They celebrated the occasion by 
exchanging straw men. Those who were in the know must have 
been amused to see Dr. Jacks landing “Inevitable Progress’’ one 
on the sclar plexus, and I am wondering what the Dean thought 
when he realized that his cupboard had keen raided and his 
famous skeleton borrowed. I myself come from the ranks of 
Orthodoxy, and I have no very serious objection to being called 
a Unitarian when it pleases any one to blaspheme in that particu- 
lar way. I can assure Dr. Jacks that the laughter that prevails 
when over-zealous British Unitarians, if there are any, raise 
their vcices, is nothing in compa-ison with the loud peals of im- 
precaticn that punctuate the deliberations of Orthcdcxy when 
he disavcws his Unitarianism and urges that his weatherecck 
has two legs zlthough it persists on standing on one, like the cuss 
that it is! 

. T. Eric Davies. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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GOOD WISHES FROM JAPAN 
To the Editor ef the Leader: 

This is only a note to say that mail from home came in to- 
day—four letters, and two of them comment on how fine the 
Leader is getting to be. It takes time to make an impression— 
for you have been turning out a really fine paper for a long time 
—hbut it is good to know that it is really getting across. I am 
sending this wee note only because I think you ought to know 
that even I out here am told of the fineness of our paper, almost 
as if I did not know, and had not more reason than most to 
thank you for kindnesses done me in and through the Leader. 

The above is a bit involved. Asa matter of fact, the Stet- 
sons and we (they are with us for a few days) have had a week 
of meetings—most of them in the toughest language in the world 
—and they were topped off last night by a raid of mosquitoes 


which did us all out of a night’s rest. Hence—in the language of 
to-morrow—the old bean labors heavily to produce even foggy 
sentences. 

This at least is clear, that we all—here and at home—hope 
and pray that you may have many years of health and that you 
may invest them through the Christian Leader for the inspiration 
of us all. 

tH..M. Cary. 
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NOT FOR MERGER 


To the Ediior of ihe Leader: 

I am sorry ic be late in sending money for Leader. Just 
careless in me. My eyes are poor, cataract nearly over one eye, 
can not read long at one time, but I do wish there were more like 
Mrs. M. G. Burton of Tennessee. I read with pleasure what 
she wrote in the Leader, and can not understand why some of 
our people seem so anxious to be Congregationalists. I am old 
and feeble, but I should feel very bad to have the Universalist 
Church merge with any church, after all the hardships our fathers 
passed through. I would like to have my Congregational neigh- 
bors read my Leader, but they don’t care to. The Leader is too 
good to have only one old woman read it. I have had it all my 
life, and am the last of my family. I was ah Adams. Congrega- 
tional and Catholic are our churches here. Bristol is nine miles 
from here; too far for me, now, though I am a member there. 

Mrs. L.O. Hopkins. 

Honeoye, N.Y. 
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THE TRUTH AND ERROR IN MYSTICISM 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Three schools of mysticism occur to one’s mind as he looks 
up the history of the development in the Christian Church. The 
first has been the school of faith or intuition, of which Thomas 
Taylor, Bronson Alcott and S. T. Coleridge are conspicuous ex- 
amples. The second has been called the supernatural, as of the 
Bible, the church, or the sacraments. The third is the school of 
immediate action of God upon the human mind, of which Jacob 
Boehme and the Friends or Quakers are examples. 

Having been brought up a Quaker myself, I am in a way to 
appreciate the third variety of mysticism. However, it is notable 
that the Quakers, though mystical, have been very practical in 
affairs of the world. In matters of trade, getting along in the 
world, and in their educational institutions, they have been the 
peers of any other branch of the church. 

In a modern atmosphere mysticism is balanced, checked and 
verified by the orderly processes of nature, by science, and by 
the spiritual experience of others with lessons of comparison to 
modify erratic manifestations. Without these checks and bal- 
ances mysticism becomes extremely liable to abnormalities of 
various kincs. 

Tn a large sense, who of us can really deny immediate con- 
tact with God? Or a great truth underlying the experience of 
the “inner light?” Some devout Christians exemplify in their 
lives, certainly, close contact with their heavenly Father. But 
when we come to particulars in matters of detail, as when one 
says that God tells him to do so and so, or that he possesses inside 
knowledge, or a ground floor knowledge of just what God tells 
him to do in all possible situations, the more sober minded, or the 
“tough minded,” as William James would say, express a reason- 
able skepticism. 

Fortunately we have in the church all kinds of members, 
from the mystical as such to the other extreme of the practical 
worker as such. We need all. 

George L. Mason. 
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THIS GIVES US CONFIDENCE 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 
. . . . There is no paper or magazine that comes into our 


home that I look for as eagerly as the Leader. 
; R. W. Menk. 


Joliet, Ill. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The American College and Its Rulers. 
By J. E. Kirkpatrick. New Republic Pub- 

lishing Company. $1.00. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick has just been bounced 
out of Olivet College. Not long ago he 
was gently removed from the faculty of 
Washburn. In both cases he appears to 
have been in the right, technically at least. 
But various men who know him say that 
there is probably more to be said for the 
other side. They say that Kirkpatrick is 
not an easy man to get on with, and they 
point out that many men who claim to 
have been martyred for their views have 
really suffered because of their dispositions. 

All this may be true, and quite likely 
is, but it in no wise diminishes the signifi- 
eance of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s book. A man 
who antagonizes his associates may have 
some very good ideas, and when those 
ideas are separated from his personality 
they may carry considerable weight. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s thesis is that our present 
form of college government is not of a 
type that will foster the interests of true 
education. In the first part of his book he 
examines the beginnings of our older col- 
leges, and shows that in many of them the 
government was supposed to be in the 
hands of the resident faculty. In time, 
however, control shifted into the hands of 
a non-resident board of overseers. These 
overseers are not in a position to under- 
stand the real needs of the institutions 
they govern. Moreover, the system of 
absentee control has made necessary the 
creation of an executive officer who shall 
rule the college community, acting as the 
responsible agent of the overseers. Thus 
the college president has come into ex- 
istence. 

For the college president as an institu- 
tion Dr. Kirkpatrick has few kind words. 
He points out that the president plays into 
the hands of absentee control, indeed is an 
essential part of the system. Moreover, 
the president assumes a superhuman task 
which he can not perform. The only hope, 
Dr. Kirkpatrick believes, is to eliminate 
the president and put in his place a com- 
mission of faculty members. Jn this way 
the college can move in the direction of 
democracy. Furthermore, the colleges 
should admit students to a position of 
partnership in the ejucational enterprise. 

Of the origin of the American college Dr. 
Kirkpatrick has given an excellent ac- 
count. He has dealt fairly with the prob- 
lem of college government. He tells about 
the activities of the ‘‘militant minorities” 
in some colleges, and he devotes consider- 
able space to colleges such as Amherst 
and Antioch that have recently attracted 
public attention by unusual educational 
developments. His suggestions, which he 
offers tentatively and without dogmatism, 


Book Reviews 
Conducted by Granville Hicks 


seem to me to be in the right direction. 

Any one who is at all closely connected 

with our educational system must realize 

the pertinency of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s criti- 
cisms, and any who takes a serious in- 
terest in the future of the American college 
should be ready to consider his proposals. 
* * 
Problems of Society 

Concerning Parents. A Symposium. The 
New Republic Publishing Company. 
$1.00. (Paper.) 

Population Problems. A Symposium. .The 
Houghton Mifflin Company. (For the 
Pollak Foundation.) $4.00. 

Incentives in the New Industrial Order. 
By J. A. Hobson. Thomas Seltzer. 
$1.75. 

The Economie Illusion. By Arthur Ber- 
tram. Thomas Seltzer. $2.50. 

Last October a noteworthy group of 
educators assembled in New York under 
the auspices of the Child Study Association 
to discuss problems of childhood and of 
parenthood. Many of the addresses were 
of far-reaching importance, and it is well 
that they should be brought together in 
book form. “Concerning Parents’ de- 
serves a place with the other excellent 
treatises on education which the New Re- 
public has published in its dollar series of 
paper bound books. 

The first part of the book examines some 
of the questions raised by the recent 
changes in the character of the family. 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle points out that many 
women are not suited either by tempera- 
ment or by training to care for children. 
Such women, however, oiten have abilities 
which should be utilized in the service of 
the community. By means of the nursery 
school and similar institutions they are 
able to secure better care for their children 
than they could give them, while at the 
same time they are released for other 
work. Dr. Hinkle, however, as well as 
most of the other writers, insists on the 
value and dignity of the woman who de- 
votes herself to making a home, though all 
assert that such a woman needs outside 
interests. : 

In the following sections various writers 
discuss different factors in the family en- 
vironment. Helen T. Woolley has a good 
chapter on the nursery school, Dr. Thom 
and Dr. Kenworthy outline the importance 
of the new psychology for the family out- 
look, several teachers write about their 
profession, Judge Van Waters and others 
discuss recreation. In the concluding sec- 
tion Professor Coe examines the influence 
of religion on family life, Anna Garlin 
Spencer describes the educational function 
of parents, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
tells what it means for a child to be free. 

It is, of course, impossible to summarize 
the many points of view represented in this 
symposium, but there are certain funda- 


mental issues on which most of the writers 
seem to be in agreement. The changing 
status of women is bound to have an effect 
on the family, but the change, if parents 
will take the trouble to be intelligent, may 
be for the better. Secondly, the new 
methods of education, especially primary 
and pre-school education, contain great 
promise for the future. Finally, the study 
of psychology is certain to be of assistance 
both to teachers and to parents. Parent- 
hood is confronted by new problems in 
this day of high-powered industry, but it 
has also been provided with new tools. 

On the whole I found myself more than 
a little encouraged when I finished “‘Con- 
cerning Parents,” but I picked up ‘‘Popu- 
lation Problems” with a good deal of pessi- 
mism. On reading the book, however, I 
found much of my gloom dispelled. ‘‘Pop- 
ulation Problems” is also the producé of a 
conference, this time the 1924 conference 
of the American Statistical Association. 
Louis Dublin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company edits it, and many not- 
able economists contribute to it. 

In general the book deals with two prob- 
lems: the danger of excess population and 
the question of immigration. The popula- 
tion of the United States has grown very 
rapidly, partly because of natural increase, 
partly because of immigration. There has 
been little difficulty, however, in support- 
ing this increase, for the natural resources 
of the country seemed to be limitless. 
Now for the first time we are coming to 
realize that there are limits. Several expert 
statisticians contribute chapters which 
show just how near we are to the border- 
line. We are forced to restrict our popu- 
lation growth, and we have taken the first 
step by limiting immigration. The natural 
increase, however, remains, but this is not 
such a danger as we have thought. R. M. 
Maclver advances figures to show that the 
present rate is only a little in excess of that 
necessary to maintain a stable population, 
provided that the mortality rate remains 
constant. Thus we may not be far from 
the goal which A. B. Wolfe suggests, the 
establishing of a constant population at 
a point where all can be maintained in 
comfort. In connection with this point, 
Paul Douglas contributes a chapter to re- 
fute the contention that the existence of a 
family allowance system would tend to 
raise the birth-rate. 

The question of immigration is to some 
extent an academic one, for the country 
has already embarked on a definite policy 
which it is likely to pursue for some time 
to come. The wisdom of that policy, how- 
ever, is questioned by certain of the writers 
in “Population Problems.’’ The present 
law discriminates against immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild endorses this policy, for reasons 
which he sets forth in his “The Melting 


| Pot Mistake,” which I reviewed a month or 
two ago. Ales Hrdlicka, however, brings 
| statistical evidence into court to show that 
the American typ2 is not menaced, and 
' Alexander Goldenweiser advances the con- 
tention that racial mixture is of advantage 
| to the country. W. W. Husband suggests 
f that immigration should be regulated ac- 
| cording to the labor needs of the country. 

As a symposium ‘‘Population Problems” 
is better planned than ‘‘Concerning Par- 
| ents.” The various essays supplement each 
other, and on any controversial point 
both sides are represented. As I have 
intimated, reading the book makes one 
see that, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, population problems are on their 
way to solution. 

When one turns to the problems of in- 
dustry, solutions are not so easy to per- 
ceive. J. A. Hobson’s little book I re- 
viewed more than two years ago when it 
was first published. It is an altogether 
admirable discussion of the incentives 
which lead to a profitable industrial order. 
Hobson considers that the old order, with 
its emphasis on unlimited competition, is 
gone. The rise of the big trusts, the 
growth of labor unions, the extent of 
government interference, all point to the 
demise of the old order. The new order 
will be based on: ‘“‘the abolition of unre- 
stricted profiteering; the substitution of 
representative government for employers’ 
autocracy; measures for apportioning the 
product equitably among the parties in- 
terested in industry.” 

The question is: What incentives will 
men have to do their best in such an order? 
Hoktson first points out that, so far as the 
business geniuses are concerned, they are 
not needed in the essential industries, 
which are pretty well stabilized. They can 
develop and exploit the new industries in 
which there is a large measure of risk. 
Into the nationalized industries, however, 
there will be attracted men who honestly 
desire to be of service. In the second place, 
Hobson refutes the argument that the 
wider diffusion of wealth will prevent the 
raising of capital. In the third place, he 
argues that there will be at least as much 
incentive to effort on the part of laborers, 
for there will not be the temptation, now 
ever present, to engage in ca’ canny or 
sabotage. 

Hobson has presented a very careful 
study of a very important problem. Ber- 
tram, in his “Economic Illusion,” has bit- 
ten of more than he can chew. He has 
written a fiery denunciation of the present 
industrial order. He attacks the amount 
of waste that exists, covering the same 
ground as Stuart Chase’s “Tragedy of 
Waste,” but covering it much less pictur- 
esquely and much less effectively. He also 
denounces the profit motive. The con- 
structive portion of the book advances a 
project for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment—the author is English. It is not a 
well-written book, nor does it present any- 


thing startlingly new, but it has fire and 
passion and it is essentially sound in its 


outlook. 
* * 


Books in Brief 
The Trail of Glory. (By Leroy Scott. 
Houghton Miffin Company. $2.00.) A 
novel of tennis with an enthusiastic in- 

troduction by William Tilden. 
O Genteel Lady. (By Esther Forbes. 
Houghton Mifflin Company.) A highly 
praised novel of the sixties. In spots the 
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local color is excellent, but it is uneven. 
The story itself is interesting, though it 
arrives at a lame ending. The style is 
affected. The book hardly deserves the 
praise it has received, but it is a very 
creditable first novel. 

Caleb Peaslee. (By Frank K. Rich, 
Henry Altemus Company.) A series of 
humorous sketches dealingswith a farmer 
and his views. Many of Caleb’s sayings 
are shrewdly humorous, and at times the 
author succeeds in presenting a lifelike 
picture of a real Down East type. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address ef the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Masse 


MISSION STUDY FOR 1926-27 
J. B. Folsom 

The topics for Mission Study books ed- 
ited and published by the Central Commit- 
tee and the Missionary Education Move- 
ment are always along the lines of world 
problems and world progress, and are al- 
ways tied up to world wide conditions in 
which we, as Americans and Christians, are 
keenly interested. 

This year the subject is a big one—the 
Moslem World—a world comprising a vari- 
ety of nations, a diversity of language and 
customs, a glimpse of many races, but 
which presents a solid front of one creed, 
one religion, and one religious belief. 

The Arab, the Turk, the Chinese, the 
Negro, the Asiatic, the African, or the 
European Moslem—although he under- 
stands not the speech of his neighbor on 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca, understands the 
posture and the prayer of his fellow pil- 
grim in answer to the call of the muezzin. 
What means the bond of sympathy be- 
tween them? What does this comprehen- 
sion of each other’s thought without the 
need of the medium of speech portend to 
the world which answers not the muezzin’s 
call? What does the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and low status of womanhood arouse 
in your mind? 

What tremendous changes in the social, 
economic, and industrial world of the Near 
and Far East have taken place since 1918? 
What great governmental upheavals have 
shaken the foundations of Islam since 
1922? What means the unrest which is 
sweeping Asia and Africa as well as Europe 
and America? Can you tell the meaning 
of the changing calendar of the Turk, the 
changing costumes and century-old cus- 
toms of the new East? Do you know the 
leaps and bounds of millions of people 
from the civilization of two thousand years 
ago into the civilization of to-day, and how 
those people are bridging the gap of cen- 
turies? ; 

If not, take up this study this year and 
have opened up before you a world of 
romance, of pathos, of interest, and of 
challenge which will stir you into respon- 
sive sympathy and dare you to more ear- 
nest living. 


If Christ’s disciples had gone East in- 
stead of West—perhaps their history would 
have been ours. Does that bring us a new 
sense of what our appreciation for the op- 
portunities which are ours should prompt 
us to do? 

We are using for our study book 
“Moslem Women,” by Zwemer, and for a 
splendid reference book, which I hope will 
be available to every group, ““The Moslem 
Faces the Future,” by Sailer. 

A list of books for reading and supple- 
mentary work will be issued and put into 
the hands of each state Mission Study 
chairman together with a list of helps, 
which may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Enbom or to one of the various denomina- 
tional boards. 

The problems and the questions which 
pertain to the lands across the sea are big 
and vital to us, but there are always 
questions about the home land which thrill 
us and make us realize how little we under- 
stand this big broad land of ours with its 
millions of folks of all races and traditions, 
How does the white man or woman in the 
industrial center near you live? How 
much chance does the negro boy or girl 
in the city near you have to obtain an 
education? Is the American Indian living 
a normal life? Does the small church in 
the country village have an opportunity to 
serve its community as the city church? 
Are the rural communities outstripping the 
city congregations in their service and 
practical demonstrations of Christianity in 
everyday living? These are some of the 
problems discussed in our Home Topic this 
year. “For a New America,’”’ Coe Hayne, 
and “Our Templed Hills,” are text books 
which fill us with enthusiasm—make us 
realize the needs of our fellow citizens in 
parts of our cities and towns as well as 
fill us with admiration for the work of men 
and women who are still pioneering in 
fields of Christian citizenship. 

This year can your group or circle afford 
to miss either of the live vital topics? 
Plan now so that your programs may be 
based on both these subjects, and so that 
you may get the most from these books 
which are so ful of material of interest and 
challenge to us. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 
The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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worship. The making of the offering is not It tries one’s patience quite 
ace he Ha REN IN always so recognized, but when properly To watch the child. She can not do 


From a Report of a Conference at the 
Birmingham Convention 


The tendency of church school workers, 
especially in the past, has been to regard 
the devotional period as something to get 
through wit so that we might get to the 
important part of the program, as some- 
thing to fill in the time until every one has 
arrived. But we are now learning to agree 
that the aim of such a period is to lead the 
group into fellowship with God. 

One act of worship may differ from an- 
other in time and circumstances, in con- 


handled it becomes the test of our sincerity, 
since it is our opportunity for expressing 
in a practical way our gratitude and joy 
for all gifts received from God. It should 
be made a happy, reverent, integral part 
of the service, so that any one not sharing 
in it would be aware of a definite lack on 
his part. 

Much might be said about the selection 
of proper hymns for worship. Adults are 
invariably responsive to hymns learned in 
childhood. Certain emotions are aroused 
by the music and the words are often 


readily sung from memory. How. impor- 


A single thing just right. 

’Tis ‘‘Kitty, don’t say that, dear!” 
“O Kitty, don’t do so!’ 

These are the words that greet her 
Wherever she may go. 

When, just at dusk, one evening, 
She climbed upon my knee, 

In playful mood I asked her name, 
“Why, Kitty, ’course,’”’ said she. 

“Yes, Kitty, but the rest, dear?’ 
She hung her curly head— 

The rogue—for just a moment: 
Then ‘Kitty Don’t,” she said. 

St. Nicholas, 


Ee 
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Among Our Churches 


Georgia Letter 


= The Convention.—The 


session of the Georgia Uni- 
versalist Convention for 
1926 was held with the 
Rockwell church, near 
Winder, July 29-Aug. 1. 
The attendance was not as 
large as it would have 
been but for the excessive 
rains. Many were de- 
tained on account of the almost impassable 
roads. But it was one of the most success- 
ful sessions we have ever held in the state. 
A beautiful Christian spirit marked the 
entire session, and the business was trans- 
acted in an orderly manner. The ministers 
in attendance were as follows: Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D., General Superinten- 
dent, Rev. B. H. Clark of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Rev. John W. Rowlett, D. D., and 
Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Atlanta, and Rev. 
J. M. Rasnake, State Superintendent. 
This was Dr. Lowe’s first attendance at a 
Georgia Convention, and he captured the 
hearts of our people. In the occasional 
sermon he rose to great heights and de- 
livered a masterful discourse. He did the 
same thing again on Sunday. But it is 
to be regretted that he cut his sermon so 
short on account of the lateness of the 
hour. Dr. Lowe went away with at least 
one thing he did not have when he came, 
and that is a new name. Heretofore he 
has been called Dr. John Smith Lowe, but 
our young people changed his name to 
“Captain John Smith.’ Dr. Lowe gra- 
ciously condescended to receive the new 
name, as he happens to be a descendant of 
a famous character by that name. So here- 
after our General Superintendent will be 
known as our ‘‘Captain,’’ and he will have 
to be at all the future sessions of the Con- 
vention to give us orders. The high- 
water mark was reached in the banquet 
given by the young people at the City 
Cafe, Winder. Dr. Lowe was toastmaster 
and Ben Cheek, Jr., was the speaker of the 
occasion. Ben, Jr., is a son of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Cheek of Lavonia, two of our 
leading Universalists in the state. Heisa 
student in the University of Georgia. He 
has a great future before him. * * Rock- 
well.—The Rockwell church recently sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of Mrs. 
Margarette Eliza Hill. Mrs. Hill was one 
of the oldest members of the Rockwell 
church, and she has ever been a loyal and 
consistent member. Her funeral was con- 
ducted from the church, July 27, and 
burial was in the family cemetery near 
where she lived. Two of her sons, Robert 
and Henry Hill, are leaders in the work of 
the church. The Rockwell Sunday school 
keeps right up to the standard. It is one 
of which almost any church might feel 
proud. Of course, there are much larger 
schools, but I doubt if any are doing better 


work. A church that really has a future 
is the church that looks after the training 
of its young people.* * Senoia.—-The 
Senoia church will hold a series of meetings 
beginning on the third Sunday. The State 
Superintendent will do the preaching. 
This is the season when nearly all of our 
churches expect a series of meetings. So, 
the Superintendent will have no time for 
a vacation. * * Windsor.—The Superin- 
tendent will hold a series of meetings with 
this church, beginning on Friday evening 
before the fourth Sunday in August. The 
Windsor church has had but few services 
this ‘year, and it is looking forward to the 
series with a good deal of hope and expec- 
tation. * * Pine Park.—Rev. Ladie Row- 
lett holds services at this church on fifth 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Robinson, of 
Hartford, Conn., called at Headquarters 
Aug. 14 on the way home from Ferry 
Beach. Mr. Robinson, formerly of Can- 
ton, Mass., is superintendent of the Hart- 
ford Sunday school. 


Rev. Clark L. Paddock of Pigeon Cove, 
Mass., is remaining at home during the 
summer months and having his church 
open each Sunday for services. There are 
many summer visitors in and about Pigeon 
Cove, Rockport and Annisquam. 


Rev. Delmar Trout of Springfield, Mass., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 13. 


Mrs. H. E. Fox, president of the Chapin 
Home, Jamaica, Long Island, has returned 
from her trip to Europe and has removed 
to 225 Central Park West, New York City. 


Among recent visitors at Headquarters 
were Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt and his 
daughter Elaine, of Muncie, Ind. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., called at Headquarters last week. 


Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., has 
resigned the pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, 
Meriden, Conn., and accepted a call to 
the church at Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Maine 


Rumford.—Robert Rice, a graduate of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, 
in June, began his duties as pastor of the 
Rumford church July 1. Union services 
of the Methodist, Universalist, and Bap- 
tist churches began the first Sunday in 
July (July 4) at the Universalist church. 
Mr. Rice’s topic was ‘America First, in 
What?” A congregation of 127 was pres- 
ent and the services on July 11 and 
July 18 were also well attended. Rev. 
James W. Vallentyne, D. D., pastor of 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
preached Sunday evening, July 1l. A 


Sundays. It is in the southwest corner of 
the state. Dr. Shinn and Mr. D. P. Ward 
mainly built the church with their own 
hands. Dr. Shinn was translated a num- 
ber of years ago, but the good work he did 
is still going on to bless the community. 
* * Americus.—Last year the Americus 
church had preaching services on each 
fifth Sunday. But this year they had to 
take the income from the funds to repair 
the church. So they are not having ser- 
vices. But they have contributed $25 
toward the work in the state. * * Canon. 
—This church holds monthly services. 
The Sunday school, under the superinten- 
dency of Mrs. J. C. Bowers, is doing good 
work. The ever faithful Mission Circle 
is keeping its work up to the standard of 
efficiency. 
J. M. Rasnake. 


and Interests 


community vacation church school has 
recently closed its second year’s summer 
sessions. Mr. Rice’s work both as in- 
structor in the vacation schools of Mexico 
and Rumford and on the general com- 
mittee have been deeply appreciated, and 
as he left for his home in Akron, Ohio, for 
the month of August the people from the 
several churches thanked him for his 
earnest co-operation. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, First Church.—Reyv. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. Services are being 
held every Sunday morning throughout 
the summer with a very respectable num- 
ber present. Preceding this service the 
pastor is conducting a general class in 
Bible study which is also well attended. 
Repairs are being made on the organ, roof, 
and spire. On Aug. 8 a young man was 
received into the church. 


Vermont 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. The pastor and family are at their 
summer home at Southold, N. Y. Vaca- 
tion, however, did not come until another 
year of successful work had been accom- 
plished. Each phase of church work con- 
tributed a full share, but the Sunday school 
for attendance and efficiency passed all 
records of other years. Several families 
have lately removed from the town, and 
will be much missed. 

* * 
MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR GEORGE 
INNESS, JR. 
(Continued from page 2) 


- worshipers had lost in the passing of this 


noble, generous friend. 

The congregation, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from many organizations be- 
sides those accustomed to assemble there, 
were asked to bow their heads in a silent 
prayer of sympathy for the devoted wife. 
The whole service was very simple; the 


silent invocation was preceded by the 
Lord’s Prayer, followed by the reading of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. 

This was the subject on which were 
based the three paintings in the rear of the 
church, Anticipation, Realization, Fruition. 
As the speaker interpreted the mute les- 
sons on the walls, the same thought per- 
vated the minds of all: ‘‘He, being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

Appropriate music was rendered by 
piano, violin and soloist, the latter giving 
a soulful rendition of ‘‘Beautiful Island of 
Somewhere.” “Abide with me” was sung 
with hearts and voices, by the congrega- 
tion. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Church of the Good Shepherd has been 
kept open all summer, with a very satis- 
factory attendance. Mrs. Richards has 
carried on the church work faithfully dur- 
ing the month that Mr. Richards has been 
absent in the North. She has interpreted 
the wonderful painting ““‘The Only Hope” 
almost daily to reverent groups of pilgrims 
from far and near. A little Sunday school 
has been organized with an increasing 
membership each Sunday. Mrs. Richards 
has a story-telling hour for the children, 
with an older class in charge of a competent 
teacher. 

The Mission Circle is also meeting week- 
ly this summer for the first time. The at- 
tendance is good, work being carried on at 
its meetings for a bazar in the fall. The 
little Circle has assumed the expense of 
keeping the church and its lawns in order, 
and has also helped one or two deserving 
families. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


Every week at Murray Grove is filled 
with good things and good times in the 
fullest and best sense of the word. Most 
of the ladies, and the men also, who have 
been here for the past two weeks have been 
busy getting ready for the annual fair. 
In the entertainment line we have had 
several card parties and a masquerade that 
was full of fun and weirdly artistic cos- 
tumes. Another event which came off last 
week should not be forgotten, either in 
print or in our minds, the Birthday Party, 
the proceeds of which go to the Murray 
Association. This was held in the Ballou 
House and was well attended. Two fea- 
tures of that party are worth mention. 
One was the great number of people who 
put in a dollar when it was supposed each 
would put in a cent for each year. We 
are not old people here by any means, but 
just generous when it comes to helping 
Murray Grove. The other special feature 
was the entertainment of the evening by 
Conrad Rheiner 0° Philadelphia. 

The next big thing is Denominational 
Week, a series of conferences. The Mon- 
day conference will be led by Mr. James 
C. Krayer of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia. Dr. John Smith Lowe has 
the Tuesday conference. Dr. Charles H. 
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Puffer will preside at the Wednesday con- 
ference. Mr. Cornelius Parker of the 
Grove Hall Church, Boston, will have the 
closing conference on Thursday. 

The annual meeting of the Murray 
Grove Association was held in the Potter 
Memorial Church Aug. 12, and was quite 
well attended. The president, Mr. John 
C. Wardell, made a special trip from 
Seranton. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Waller 
and Walter Gabell and family of Philadel- 
phia made the trip by auto to attend the 
meeting. The reports showed a prosperous 
year and every indication for greater prog- 
ress and improvement for the following 
year. 

The officers elected were: President, 
John C. Wardell, Scranton, Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, James C. Macneal, Baltimore, Md.; 
treasurer, William R. Lyman, Philadel- 
phia; recording secretary, Miss Agnes L. 
Nicol, Scranton, Pa.; field secretary, Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., Boston. Board 
of Managers, Mrs. John H. Blatter, Mr. 
Walter Gabell, Rev. Harold Marshall, D. 
D., Henry W. Smith, Miss Hattie E. Mil- 
ler, George A. Friedrich, Rev. W. W. Rose, 
Mrs. Joseph Crowell, Jr., Edwin M. Waller, 
Rev. J. M. Atwood, D. D., Rev. W. H. 
McGlauflin, D. D., James C. Krayer. 

George Wilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor. 


Notices 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The Illinof State Convention will be held at 
Elgin, in September, the Church Convention being 
held on Sept. 28 and 29, preceded by the sessions 


of the auxiliary bodies. 
* Ok 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention will be held at the 
home of the secretary, Prospect, Ohio, at 1.30 p. m. 
Monday, Aug. 23, 1926, for the purpose of examining 
Robert E. Rice, preliminary to his ordination, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may be 
brought to the attention of the committee for its 
consideration. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* * 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. William Gaskin has been received on letter 
of transfer from the Illinois Universalist Convention. 

Having entered upon secular business the name 
of W. W. Betts has been dropped from the minis- 
terial roll. 


Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
<i 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 


Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 

Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 

Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 

Aug. 22. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 

Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Conn. Thursday, 10 a.m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
Institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
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ministration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on “Religion in the Home.” Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 
Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. Rev. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 
: G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
* * 


INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* * 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist. State Convention of North 
Carolina will hold its twenty-first annual session at 
Outlaw's Bridge Sept. 2-5. We hope many of our 
Northern brethren will meet with us. Will those 
expecting to be with us kindly notify Rev. John T. 
Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, N. C. 

John T. Fitegerald. 
+) > 


MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 
August 29 

Bast Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is just north of center of village, 
on State Highway 15. 

Greenville, 2 p. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Chapel is on road between Greenville and Greenville 
Junction, near center of former village. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock. 

West Sumner, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller. Take read leading east from Trap 
Corner, on Portland-Bethel State Highway 26, to 
West Sumner village. 


@ Book Read Daily 
bp Millions 
The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost fer those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located a& 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy aceess 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
Lae city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supess 
intendent, Miss Ruth EB. Hersey, 14 Worcester Sty 
Boston. 

For the Board of Managere, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 


itt eal is oiler 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goode 


| 
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CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 


- a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter. 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offera Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course, 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading te the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


© 
JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
e 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL ANB DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Fer catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts Cellege, Mass. 
P. ©. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fep 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are eommodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclem- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere ef the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commedious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reaso@- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa, 


Ryder Divinity Schoel 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration, 


Founded 1889 Send fer Catalog 


Crackling 

MacDougal, the stonemason, was draw- 
ing $14 a day, but when his brother from 
the country asked him how he was situ- 
ated he shook his head. 

“But your job’s agood cne?” said the 
brother. 

“Sure is,’’ said MacDougal. 

“How about the hours?” 

“Short.” 

“And the work?” 

“Easy and plesant.” 

““What’s the trouble, then?” 

“The wages—that’s the trouble.” 

“But—” 

“The wages—that’s the trouble,” Mac- 
Dougal repeated furiously. “They are so 
darn high I can’t afford to take a day off.” 
— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

* * 

A busy lecturer consented to give a talk 
before a business men’s club, but he stip- 
ulated that he should not be detained for 
more than forty-five minutes. The chair- 
man could not resist making a long speech 
of introduction, and when he ccncluded 
with the words, ‘“‘Now I will call upon the 
lecturer to give us his address,” the lec- 
turer, looking at his watch, found that 
forty-four minutes had been consumed. 
He, therefore, stood up, and said: “My 
address is 978 Walnut avenue. My time 
is up, and I am going there now.’’— 
Churchman. 

* * 

The young woman had waited in vain 
every morning for a letter, and she began 
to get disconsolate when none appeared. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said the mail man, 
in an effort to cheer her up. “‘I’ll send you 
one myself.” 

“It is very kind of you. I’llbe delighted 
to have one.” 

“Do you wish a business or a love letter?”’ 

“Well, if you mean business, I’ll have a 
love letter.”’— Minneapolis Tribune. 

* * 

Mistress: “Did you enjoy your day at 
the seaside, Mary?’’ 

Mary: “‘No, I didn’t, mum, all the pic- 
ture ’ouses was full, so we ’ad ter wander 
round the beach and watch the ships all 
day!’—-The Passing Show (London). 

* ok 


John found that Little Sister had used 
his writing-book, and he announced the 
fact in this fashion: “Sister writ on this 
writing-book before she knew it was hers, 
and it turned out to be mine.’’—Congrega- 
lionalist. 

* * 

“Did y’-all know Mazy Brown was a- 
goin’ marry Rastus Dixon?” 

“Laud-a-massy, chile, dat nigger’ll leave 
her ’fo’ her weddin’ ring turns green.’”’— 
Life. 

* * 

“Ts he self-centered?” 

“Self-centered? Why, that guy thinks 
‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here’ is a solo!”’— 
Life. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. : 

The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 ets. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to'12. <A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 


A three-years course 


Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses.: Stories Jesus told. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 

PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 

PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 

PART II. Studiesin the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 

work. , 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
issued two parts to each year. 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 ets. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 
course issued two parts to each year. 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 
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